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The First Generation of Emancipated Jews 


BY SELMA STERN-TAEUBLER 
I 


The process of the legal, economic and social integration of the Jews into the State 
and the process of assimilation — that is to say of their adaptation to the mentality 
and culture, language and customs of their environment — received powerful 
impulses from a variety of causes: notably from the policy on the Jewish question 
pursued in Prussia by Frederick II and his officials; from the social emancipation 
of bourgeois society; and from the theories of natural law, education, philosophy 
and philanthropy propounded in the age of the Enlightenment. 

That process set off the most revolutionary event in German-Jewish history: the 
transformation of the ghetto Jew into the European Jew of modern times. At the 
same time it created the most difficult problem of the Diaspora: the problem of the 
intellectual, psychological, religious and political self-questioning of the Jew in his 
confrontation with the intellectual, psychological, religious and political powers of 
his environment. 

For all his external and inward segregation, the German Jew had never been 
completely separated from his environment. Economic and cultural relations 
existed between the Jewish money-lender and the burgher, between the Jewish 
hawker and the peasant, between the Jewish scholar and the Christian scholar, 
between Synagogue and Church. Jewish tenant farmers on the estates of the nobility 
were talking to their landlords, Jewish teachers of Hebrew to Christian pupils 
learning the ancient language, heads of Jewish communities to the officials of the 
State. Above all there was the relationship — often intimate and friendly — be- 
tween the princes and the Court Jews, the true fore-runners of emancipation. 

They were the first Jews who rose in the princes’ favour from the position of 
traders to that of economic policy makers, and their economic and social rise was 
closely linked with the development of the German states from mediaeval-patri- 
monial state structures into modern state and economic structures. They were the 
Jews with whose assistance the princes destroyed the powers of the estates and the 
feudal order, founded the mercantilistic state economy and built the centralised 
unitary state. They were the first Jews whom the princes enlisted for political 
consultations, secret missions, military operations and peace talks; whom they 
used as middlemen in buying and selling offices and territories, and in acquiring 
ducal or electoral coronets or kingly crowns; whom they trusted as lessees with the 
management of mints and taxes; and who, through their couriers, provided a source 
of important and valuable information.! 


Selma Stern, The Court Few. A Contribution to the History of the Period of Absolutism in Central 
Europe, Philadelphia 1950. 
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The institution of the Court Jew can only be explained as the fruit of the unique 
conjunction of courtly absolutism with early capitalism; nevertheless the Court 
Factor was far from being a sort of homuncule, an artefact of the ruler and a mere 
instrument of his autocratic will. He was an individual with marked features and 
clear characteristics; he was the first personality in German-Jewish history who 
endeavoured to imitate in his style of living the manners and customs of the courtly 
world in which he lived, and to speak and dress like men of the baroque era. 

Just as the leading members of the nobility of those days took their cue from the 
court whose rules and precepts they followed in every detail, so the Court Jew 
refashioned himself in the image of that aristocratic society, and adopted its taste 
for ornate dress and dazzling display, for formality and ostentation, for solemn 
grandeur, pomp and ceremony. 

Just as a collective instinct led the members of the various estates to combine in 
closely knit communities, each kept apart from the others by the distinctive dress 
and insignia of its estate, so the Court Jews formed an aristocratic group spread 
over the whole of Europe but unified by an esprit de corps as well as by ties of kin- 
ship and intermarriage. 

Just as the princes contracted marriages on political grounds to extend their 
frontiers and add new provinces and towns to their territories, so the Court Jews 
arranged marriages between their children in order to extend or amalgamate 
their businesses, gain new outposts for their trading enterprises and enhance the 
prestige and wealth of one family through the prestige and wealth of another. 

Just like the nobility, the Court Jews began to discard the long gaberdine, 
which conceals the shape of the body, in favour of the elegant, colourful and ample 
Spanish or French costumes reaching down to the knees, and to cover their heads 
with pretentious full-bottomed wigs?, while their women took to the heavy, large, 
billowing, lace-decked hooped dresses of silk and velvet, with full puffed sleeves 
and long trains. 

But it was not only in their dress and their predilection for colour and form, 
for decorum and courtesy that the Court Jews sought to follow the taste of their 
period. They also acquired qualities of character which were typical of the aris- 
tocratic society of that century: a high-pitched sense of ego that appeared never 
to find contentment except in ceaseless activity and personal success; a passionate 
intensity of diction, style and gesture; an exceptional urge for self-assertion; an 
excessive sense of self-importance. 

Similarly the Court Jews took over from the baroque style of living an aptitude 
for articulate expression, for discursive descriptions of inner emotions and conflicts. 
Their language is one of impetuous mobility, words piled on words, period chasing 
period, overflowing with similes, metaphors, parables and superlatives, punctuated 


"Ida Posen, Judentrachten, in: Menorah, vol. VI, 1928; ‘Hochzeit- und Kleiderordnungen der 
Hamburger Juden von 1715-1731’, ed. by M. Grunwald, in: Mitteilungen des Vereins zur Ham- 
burger Geschichte, VIII/1, No. 3/4; A. Huebscher, ‘Barock als Gestaltung antithetischen Lebens- 
geftthls’, in: Euphorion, vol. 24 (1922), pp. 517 ff.; M. Wehrli, ‘Das barocke Geschichtsbild in 
Lohensteins Arminius’, in: Zürcher Schriften zur Literaturgeschichte, vol. 31; M. Winkler, ‘Der 
Mensch des Barock, in: Preußische Jahrbücher, vol. 216 (1929), pp. 296 ff. 
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with the occasional coarse pun or ribald joke, displaying at the same time the 
mannerisms of the literature of that age, as we know it from the writings of Lohen- 
stein, Hoffmannswaldau and Abraham a Santa Clara. 

And just as the nobility in their beautiful palaces set amid spacious gardens lived 
lives of sumptuous splendour, so it pleased the Court Jew to build or buy stately 
homes where, surrounded by a host of relatives, employees, assistants, servants, 
clerks, Talmud scholars and Yeshiva disciples, he would reign with absolute 
authority in gracious patriarchal dignity. 

Nevertheless, there were unbreakable bonds forged by personal experience and 
consciousness, by memory and fate which tied the Court Jews firmly to their own 
community with its religious and social worlds. Religious feeling was the well- 
spring of their being, and that is why, for all their summer-houses and gardens, 
their folios and pictures, they always remained Jews first and Court Factors second. 
For all the savoir faire with which they moved on the parquet floors of palaces, 
mastered the language of the country, shared the secrets of their princes, for all 
that the rôle of the Court Factor was indeed no more than a rôle for them, a 
rôle which they acted out, often superbly. And just as that century loved to disguise 
its contemporaries, to translate living persons into the remotest past and to distort 
their features in romans à clef beyond recognition, so the Court Jew arrayed himself 
in garments à la mode to hide his true self. 

What, indeed, had the man who had imbibed his knowledge and culture 
through the Bible and the Talmud in common with the ecstatic raptures, with the 
inner problems and contradictions characteristic of the emotional awareness of 
the baroque? How could he, who saw in God the creator of heaven and earth, 
visualise a universe that could be grasped only through laws of gravitation and 
colour, as contemporary science asserted? How could he accept the contemporary 
philosophers’ view of man — his own kind — as constituting with his natural 
forces and utterances, with his actions and reactions no more than a mechanism 
that could be stripped and exposed? How could he believe that his history which 
had begun with the miracle of the Exodus and the Revelation of the Godhead on 
Mount Sinai should be amenable to a rational assessment of cause and effect and 
should be guided in its course not by God but by blind chance or its Goddess 
Tyche, as the baroque historians demonstrated? 

It was never granted to the Court Jew to let reality be absorbed in the dream 
and darkness dissolved in light, because brightness and gloom would never mix 
or come to terms, and so he never succeeded in raising the barriers between the 
two worlds in which he lived and acted and thus linking appearance with reality, 
content with form, essential with accidental quality in harmonious unity. 


II 


By comparison with these Court Factors of the baroque age the Jews who lived 
in the period of the Enlightenment were cast in a completely different mould. 
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They no longer rejoiced in proud and prestigious titles such as war factors and war 
commissioners, chamber agents and cabinet factors, agents and residents, or even 
— like Jud Süss — privy finance counsellors. They were not tax-gatherers or 
managers of royal treasuries, they were not linked in intimate friendship with their 
prince. A few only bore the title of “Court Jew” or “Court Factor”, and they did 
not stand out by superior achievement from the mass of their correligionists. They 
were mostly minor manufacturers or purveyors, who supplied the armies during the 
Seven Years’ War with horses and grain without gathering great riches in the 
process. (Veitel Ephraim was appointed Court Jeweller, though not by the 
reigning King but by the Crown Prince Frederick for whom he had procured 
exceptionally beautiful jewels.) 

The best known Jews of Frederick II — Daniel Itzig, Moses Isaak, Hertz 
Gumperts, Abraham Marcuse and the brothers Franckel and Hirsch are described 
in the official documents as mint assayers and lessees, silver suppliers and manu- 
facturers. Their reward, like that of the most important wholesale merchants and 
bankers, consisted not in the award of honorific titles and dignities but in the 
bestowal of privileges which gave them the rights of Christian merchants. 

They did not match the versatility of their predecessors, that peculiar blend of 
financial and diplomatic, commercial and political activity. Not for them the 
functions of spies and secret agents, reporters, consuls or princely couriers. They 
were lacking in the love of adventure and the audacity, the insouciance and the 
ruthlessness which the Court Jews of the baroque period shared with the condottieri 
of the Italian renaissance and the pioneers of the early colonial age in America. 

The privileged Jews of Frederick II were more rational and moderate, more 
like settled burghers. In executing their tasks, they operated with cool calculation 
in business-like detachment and mercantile austerity; they wrote their ledgers and 
business correspondence in German and recorded their debit and credit day by 
day with scrupulous exactitude. 

They did not serve more than one master like some of their predecessors who had 
handled financial transactions for several princes: thus Samson Wertheimer for 
Austria, the Electorates of Cologne and Treves, and for the Palatinate; Moses 
Benjamin Wulff for Anhalt, Saxony and Gotha; Ruben Elias Gumperts for Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Baden and the Palatinate. They felt tied to one single prince and, 
accordingly, spoke of themselves as “the Jews of Frederick II”. They rendered 
their services to one single state, the Kingdom of Prussia. They had official dealings 
only with the officials of the capital and provinces, and thus, like them, were part 
and parcel of the machinery of the State. 

In contrast to the preceding generation, these privileged Jews took a lively 
interest in the political events and economic developments. In tense expectation 
they followed the events of the Seven Years’ War, which they helped to win. In 
shrewd memoranda they put forward proposals for reforms in trade policy, for 
increasing the turnover of goods, promoting industry, ensuring population growth 
and combatting competition. They were not yet guided by a spirit of Prussian 
patriotism, but by loyalty to “‘old Fritz”. 
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Moses Mendelssohn, though he repeatedly lamented the civic disabilities of the 
Jews, nevertheless counted himself fortunate to be living in a state in which “one 
of the wisest sovereigns who ever ruled over men” had brought about a flowering 
of the arts and sciences and had made a reasonable freedom to think so general 
that the effects of his actions were felt by the humblest inhabitant of his States. 
“Under his glorious sceptre I have found opportunity and occasion to educate my- 
self and to reflect on my and my fellow men’s destiny.” 

David Friedlander‘, though his stubborn fight to win equality for the Jews 
was not to bear fruit till very much later, nevertheless confessed that as a result of 
the King’s actions, the hold of the ancient ideas had been loosened and fundamental 
change had become general. “The light that illuminated the Church illuminated 
the Synagogue as well.” 

Prussia... had reason to be proud, and Frederick II raised us up high in 
Europe”, Rahel wrote years later to Varnhagen von Ense. “We had all of us a 
share in his victories, a share in and of his perceptiveness: I, too. Without him I 
should have been born a nothing; he gave room to every plant in his land and let 
the sunlight in.’’5 

In a letter “Uber Berlin”,* written in 1784, a visitor praised the nobility of 
character and the moral perfection of certain Jews of the capital. “The general 
diffusion of culture and of a freer way of thinking is favoured here by the circum- 
stance that so many rich Jews are also enlightened. Among these people — and 
presumably not only among them but everywhere — the rich man is readily 
reputed wise.” 

They have sound common sense — so another description’ says — as well as a 
certain practical rationalism which they also demonstrate in their lives. Like the 
French, they possess esprit, intelligence and wit, exquisite taste, sarcasm and a 
quick grasp of the laughable aspect of an affair. “The noble habit of standing by 
one another, astuteness and sense of thrift, a proclivity to ostentation, natural 
eloquence: such are the qualities exhibited by no other two nations to the same 
degree as by the French and the Israelites.” 

“The Jews lived mostly in Berlin proper, particularly in the Jiidenstrasse, 
KGnigsstrasse, Spandauerstrasse and a few other streets”, wrote a “Traveller 


*Benno Offenburg, Das Erwachen des deutschen Nationalbewupiseins in der preupischen Fudenheit. Ein 
geistesgeschichtlicher Beitrag zur Emanzipationsgeschichte der preußischen Juden, Dissertation, Hamburg 
1933. 
tIbid. — David Friedländer’s name has been spelt with ä throughout the text in accordance 

with the practice of modern biographers, whilst ae, the older spelling of the name, is used in 
most source references. 

Letter of December 1808, in: Rahel, ein Buch des Andenkens, 1834, p. 373 and B. Offenburg, 
op.cit.; Selma Stern, ‘Die Entwicklung des jüdischen Frauentypus seit dem Mittelalter’, in: 
Der Morgen, vol. I (1925), pp. 324 f., 496 ff., 648 ff.; vol. II (1926), pp. 71 f. 

*Berlinische Monatsschrift, 26. Brief, 12. Stück (1784), p. 556. 

TR. Hillebrand, ‘Die Berliner Gesellschaft in den Jahren 1789-1815’, in: Israelitische Wochenschrift, 
vol. I (1870), pp. 143 ff. See also: Der Teutsche Merkur vom Jahre 1785. Kleine Wanderungen durch 
Deutschland. 10. Brief ;[Saul Ascher], Kabinet Berlinischer Charaktere, 1808; Ferdinand Meyer, 
Berühmte Männer Berlins und ihre Wohnstätten, vol. II, 1876. 
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through the Royal Prussian States” in 1774. Their manners were refined and well- 
bred, he said. Persons of rank among them were consorting much with Christians 
and participating together with them in innocent amusements, and often it was 
hard to tell that they were Jews at all. Many of them were wearing their hair like 
the Christians and could not be distinguished by their dress either. They were es- 
pecially fond of the fair sex, of reading — weekly magazines, poetry, novels — but 
above all of the theatre. On Saturdays they would occupy most of the stalls in the 
theatre. In fine weather they could be seen on those days promenading in the Tier- 
garten or Unter den Linden. Daniel Itzig, called by some the “Prince of the Jews”, 
was, according to an admirer of his daughter Fanny von Arnstein,’ an enlightened 
man in the positive sense of the word, whose “shining way of thinking elevated 
him above the great prejudices of his people and their low cultural level at the 
time”. He gave so much care to the education of his daughters and had them so 
amply instructed in languages and all branches of learning that “had fate willed 
them to be duchesses, they would not have disgraced their rank”. 

Different as these privileged Jews of the age of Enlightenment were from the 
Court Jews of the baroque period, they had much in common with them: the 
aristocratic style of living; the consciousness of their exceptional position which 
elevated them far above the rest of the Jews; the sense of belonging to a privileged 
group whose members were not allowed to marry outsiders; a marked charitable 
disposition, manifested in the generous endowment of schools and places of learning, 
in gifts of property and the establishment of foundations on a lavish scale; and an 
excessive delight in building luxurious houses and laying out fabulous gardens. 

Veitel Ephraim, who had inherited from his father a house in Spandauerstrasse 
— at that time one of the best residential streets in Berlin — owned in addition 
one house in K6nigsstrasse and another in Poststrasse which was known as the 
Ephraim Palais and, with its decorative balcony supported by monoliths, was one 
of the exquisite sights of the capital. In the early sixties of the century he added a 
summer residence in Schiffsbauerdamm, which at that time was situated outside 
the town proper; it was a house with a wide frontage and two side wings, and next 
to it — a rarity in those days — an orangery was laid out.® 

Daniel Itzig, who owned several country-houses with gardens, meadows and 
fields, including the ‘‘former so-called Bartholdi dairy farm outside the Schlesisches 
Tor” commissioned the architect Neumann the Younger to convert a row of 
houses he had bought in Burgstrasse into a single stately residence, which however, 
in contrast to the ornament-laden baroque buildings of an earlier age was in 
keeping with the austere, symmetrical, classical taste of his own period. Nicolai 
relates that the house contained a precious collection of paintings, a well-furnished 
synagogue, even a bathroom, and that several fountains were playing in the garden. 
It was the bathroom in particular that aroused attention at the time, as did an 


SHilde Spiel, Fanny von Arnstein oder die Emanzipation, Ein Frauenleben an der Zeitenwende 1758-18168, 
Frankfurt/Main 1962, p. 265. 

*Hugo Rachel, Paul Wallich, Berliner GroBkaufleute und Kapitalisten, vol. I1, Die Zeit des Merkantilis- 
mus 1648-1806, Berlin 1938 (printed as manuscript), pp. 311 ff. 
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“exceedingly beautiful and large garden in Kopenickerstrasse close to the Schle- 
sisches Tor”. It had been laid out in the French style by the court gardener, Heydert, 
and contained in addition to some thousands of fruit-trees an open-air theatre on 
the lines of the garden theatres of princely summer residences. A hundred years 
later, a modern visitor was still spellbound by that park, where overgrown mazes, 
decayed bowling-greens, pavilions and bowers, ruined hothouses, swampy ponds, 
waterlogged avenues and arbours, and the statuary smashed and half sunken into 
the ground bore witness to a rich culture of the past in an “atmosphere of magic 
redolent of ancient fairy-tales’’.1° 

The Court Jews who in their youth had had guidance from no one, no school, 
no university, could adapt themselves no more than outwardly to the culture of 
their environment; they were in a position, on the other hand, to concentrate all 
their energies on their economic effort which they brought to the pitch of perfec- 
tion. Thus they laid the material foundations on which the Jews were able to 
engage in the battle for their intellectual, cultural, social and political emancipation. 
In transforming the economic situation of all Jews the Court Jews loosened the 
social structure of the ghetto and made their correligionists receptive to the new 
ideas of the age. 

Among the men produced by the milieu of the Court Jews was one who, com- 
bining all their qualities, yet towered above them in intellectual receptiveness, 
independence of thought, breadth of knowledge and openness of mind and heart. 
He was Aron Salomon Gumperts,!! a descendant of the Cleve family of the Gum- 
perts who — as Court Factors, manufacturers, bankers, metal suppliers to the 
mints, and lessees of mints, as chief elders of the Berlin community and Shiadlanim 
of the Cleve regional Jewish community (the Shtadlan was the chief elder, allowed 
to plead for the community with the Prince), as rabbis, physicians, scholars, as 
munificent patrons of the arts — had acquired courtly manners, an intimate 
knowledge of the German language, insight into the policies of the Prussian State 
and an understanding of the essential nature of the modern economy. 

Born in 1723, Aron Salomon was on his father’s side a great-grandson of Gliickel 
of Hameln (known for her diaries as a chronicler of Jewish life), and a grandson 
of Kosman Elias, the proprietor of an Amsterdam printing shop. His father, Salman 
Emmerich Gumperts, was a well-reputed and able Berlin merchant and poor- 
relief officer of the Berlin Jewish community. In his leisure hours he delved into 
the Hebrew and wordly treasures of his vast library, or he played host at his fine 
house on the corner of Rosenstrasse, not far from the synagogue, to gifted young 


In: Vossische Zeitung, 3. Mai 1865, No. 103. See Rachel/Wallich, op.cit., p. 357 and Hilde 
Spiel, op.cit., pp. 36 ff. 

Friedrich Nicolai, ‘Anmerkungen zu Moses Mendelssohns Briefwechsel mit Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing’, Moses Mendelssohns Gesammelte Schriften, vol. V, 1844, pp. 204 ff.; David Kaufmann und 
Max Freudenthal, Die Familie Gomperz ( Zur Geschichte jüdischer Familien ITI) , Frankfurt/M. 1907; 
Bruno Strauss, Moses Mendelssohn und seine Zeit. Zur 200. Wiederkehr seines Geburtstags, 1929; 
Jakob Katz, Die Entstehung der Judenassimilation in Deutschland und deren Ideologie, Dissertation, 
Frankfurt/M. 1935; Moses Mendelssohn, Ges. Schriften, Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. 11, Briefwech- 
sel I, 1754-1762, Berlin 1932; Jacob Toury, ‘Die Anfänge des jüdischen Zeitungswesens in 
Deutschland’, in: Bulletin des Leo Baeck Instituts, 38/39 (1967), pp. 93 ff. 
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scholars whom he also served as a shrewd adviser and generous protector. 

Like all children of his age, young Aron received at first an exclusively Jewish 
education, all the more so, as his devout mother, a daughter of the former 
Prague preacher Aron Ries, ardently wanted her first-born to become a famous 
rabbi, as many of his ancestors had been. 

But the precocious child soon began to criticize the poor Hebrew of his tutor and 
the one-sided Talmudic education, and set out to teach himself the rules of Hebrew 
grammar, a knowledge of the Bible and the Jewish authors as well as the elements 
of the French, German and English languages. Later he found a congenial teacher 
in the Polish schoolmaster Israel Samocz, who instructed him in mathematics, 
natural sciences, astronomy and calendar lore. Samocz — the famous author of a 
work on the Talmud, brilliant mathematician, first-rate Hebraist and a profound 
independent thinker — was “‘bent more on the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among his nation than on the explanation or discovery of a law’’.? 

As a son of rich parents it was made possible for Gumperts to engage German 
professors to instruct him in Latin and introduce him to the philosophical systems 
of Locke, Shaftesbury and Wolff. As a young man with pleasant manners, educated 
and amusing, he was readily accepted as a member of the learned coffee-house 
society, where he made the acquaintance of writers, philosophers and theologians, 
such as Lessing, Nicolai, the Marquis d’Argens and Maupertuis, the President of 
the Academy of Sciences. 

After a period as secretary to d’Argens — for a while also to Maupertuis — he 
studied medicine and natural science at Frankfurt-on-Oder, took a doctor’s degree, 
and then started on his learned journeys to all the places “where the greatest sages 
have erected their thrones.” 

Yet he could never make up his mind to take up the practice of medicine or to 
publish any of the medical, philosophical or philological works he had planned to 
write. He greedily absorbed all the new ideas offered by his century and generously 
passed them on among his brothers. Moses Mendelssohn, who received instruction 
in the French and English languages from Gumperts, praised him as the man to 
whom he “owed all the profit he had derived from science’’.4* He urged his Ham- 
burg fiancée, Fromet Guggenheim, to turn to his “beloved friend, famous sage, 
physician and philosopher to be introduced to the grammatical and stylistic mysteries 
of the German and French languages and to the highways and by-ways of belles- 
lettres”’.14 

Gumperts, of whom we might never have heard but for Mendelssohn’s and 
Lessing’s letters, was not the first representative but the first precursor of a new 
Jewish style of living. Unlike Moses Mendelssohn, he did not try to deal in terms 


14Salomon Maimon’s Lebensgeschichte, edited by Jakob Fromer, München 1911. (Sammlung 
menschlicher Dokumente), edited by J. E. Poritzky, 2nd ed., pp. 255 ff. English edition: The 
Autobiography of Solomon Maimon, with an Essay on Maimon’s Philosophy by Hugo Bergman, 
London 1954.-Quotations are translated from the original German edition. 

18Moses Mendelssohns Brief an Gumperts vom Jahre 1754, in: Lessings Theatralische Bibliothek, 
I. Stück, 1754, pp. 284-291, 

44K aufmann/Freudenthal, op.cit., pp. 178, 193 ff. 
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of philosophy with the problem of Judaism and German nationhood or to give a 
critical analysis of the Jewish as compared and contrasted with the Christian 
religion. It is typical that in the very period when he “‘paid homage to the German 
Muses” he regularly supplied the Berlin community with the astronomical and 
other calculations and computations for the Jewish calendar;'* that while studying 
the writings of Maimonides, Nachmanides and Gersonides he also gave attention 
to the philosophy of Leibniz and Wolff; and that the only work he ever published 
was a commentary on a commentary by Ibn Ezra. And in the epilogue to this work 
he wrote that the “ultimate aim” of Jewish religion and worldly science was the 
same: “‘to ennoble man through a deeper knowledge of God and higher morality’’.'* 


III 


Herder said in his Adrastea that no one reading the works of Spinoza or Mendels- 
sohn would ask if they had been written by a Jew or a Christian. If we examine 
Mendelssohn’s works written before his debate with Lavater, we are bound to 
endorse Herder’s opinion. In his Letters Concerning the Latest Literature, which he 
published jointly with Lessing,” the reader could not have guessed which of the 
two had reviewed Wieland’s novels, Hermann Samuel Reimarus’s Treatise on 
Natural Religion, Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloïse, Zimmermann’s book On National 
Pride or Thomas Abbt’s essay On Dying for the Fatherland. The reviews are informed 
with the spirit of the century, the spirit of passionate, trenchant, lucid thinking, 
the irresistible urge to fathom the origin of every problem, to penetrate all realms 
of learning and the arts, not excluding mathematics, the natural sciences and 
politics. 

Effortlessly, it seems, without major intellectual exertion, impelled by an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge and understanding, for the illumination of all the 
riddles posed by nature, by man and by God, guided by the gentle hand of his 
friend Lessing,'® Moses Mendelssohn accomplished the transition from the ghetto 
to European culture without any visible psychological conflict. His first writings 
do not indicate in any way that he had acquired his remarkable store of knowledge 
of mathematics, philosophy and literature without any instruction;!® that he was 


157bid., p. 181. 

16 bid., see also: Hans Tramer, ‘Die weltliche Bildung zur Zeit Mendelssohns’, in: Bulletin des 
Leo Baeck Instituts, 11 (1960), pp. 205 ff. Josef Eschelbacher described the ‘Appendix’ as “‘the 
programme for a new Era”. 

17 Moses Mendelssohns Gesammelte Schriften. Edited by Prof. Dr. G. B. Mendelssohn. In seven 
volumes, Leipzig 1843, vol. 4, II, Leipzig 1844, pp. 1-460; see also M. Kayserling, Moses 
Mendelssohn. Sein Leben und seine Werke, Leipzig 1862; Moses Mendelssohn. Der Mensch und das 
Werk. Zeugnisse, Briefe, Gespräche, edited by Bertha Badt-Strauss, Berlin, 1929; Moses Men- 
delssohn, Gesammelte Schriften, Jubilaumsausgabe, vols. I, II, III/1, VII, XI, XVI, Berlin 
1929-1934; Alexander Altmann: ‘Moses Mendelssohns Kindheit in Dessau’, in: Bulletin des 
Leo Baeck Instituts, 40 (1967), pp. 237-238; Jacob Toury, ‘Neue hebraische Verdéffentlichungen 
zur Geschichte der Juden im deutschen Lebenskreise’, in: Bulletin des Leo Baeck Instituts, 13 
(1961), pp. 55-73. 

18Letter from Mendelssohn to Carl Gotthelf Lessing, of 15. 2. 1781. Ges. Schriften, vol. V, p. 581. 

Lessing to Professor Michaelis, 16. 10. 1754, see Theatralische Bibliothek, 1754, pp. 284 ff. 
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the son of a devout Jewish teacher and Torah scribe; or that he owed his ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of Jewish authors to the learned Rabbi Frenckel, the editor 
of a commentary on the Babylonian Talmud. In fact, his writings dealt with sub- 
jects till then alien to Jewish thought, with the questions of beauty and its effect 
on the human soul. 

The method with which he sought to solve those problems follows closely the 
analytical method of his models, Leibniz and Christian Wolff. It has been said 
that in the eighteenth century “‘philosophical concepts and problems changed from 
solid, ready-made structures into dynamic agents; that philosophy was reinstated 
in its pristine rights and did not remain captive in the circle of mere thought; 
that it demanded the breakthrough to that deeper order where all the activities 
of the human mind have their source; that thought strove again and again to slip 
the fetters of systematic discipline” ;2° and that man undertook all those ventures 
so as to discover himself and so as to make his life meaningful and real. It can be 
added that this definition of contemporary endeavour clearly characterizes the 
purport of Mendelssohn’s first philosophical attempts. 

Lessing said in the early years of their friendship in a prophetic vein that he 
looked upon Mendelssohn as destined to become a second Spinoza. Mendelssohn, 
in his modesty and self-knowledge, would have emphatically rejected such a com- 
parison. He was not — as Spinoza was — one of the great creators, who demolish 
worlds and build worlds anew. But he was not to know that the young Schiller 
was strongly influenced by his studies on aesthetics, or that his work, alongside 
that of Garve, Engel, Nicolai and Moritz, would be held to have established ‘‘one 
of the basic prerequisites of great German literature, above all the German 
Bildungsroman, by the psychological dissection of the empirical phenomena of 
mind and soul, by the minute study of the multifarious range of psychological 
impulses and their delicate gradations towards the sphere of the intimate, tender 
and hidden, that is apt to elude everyday thinking’’.** 

Thus Mendelssohn neatly separated the concept of beauty from the concepts of 
thought, desire and will, and he postulated a new “autonomous faculty of the soul, 
the so-called faculty of approval” as requisite for the recognition of that concept. 
On the strength of that faculty of approval he assigned to the aesthetic sphere 
“its special place, its peculiar laws’’.22 He placed beauty not in the realm of the 
infinite, the realm of the “heavenly Venus”, as he called it,?* but in the realm of 
the “earthly Venus”, the realm of finite nature. And that finite nature he joyfully 


20F, Cassirer, Die Philosophie der Aufklärung, Tübingen 1932, p. XI. Fritz Bamberger, ‘Die geistige 
Gestalt Moses Mendelssohns’, Schriften der Gesellschaft zur Förderung der Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums, No. 36, Frankfurt/M. 1929; E. Cassirer, ‘Die Philosophie Moses Mendelssohns’, Zur 200. 
Wiederkehr seines Geburtstages, 1929. — Bruno Strauss, Moses Mendelssohn und seine Zeit, ibid.; E. 
Cassirer, ‘Die Idee der Religion bei Lessing und Mendelssohn’, Festgabe zum 10 jährigen Be- 
stehen der Akademie für die Wissenschaft des Judentums, 1919-1929, Berlin 1929. 

21W. Dilthey, ‘Friedrich der Große und die deutsche Aufklärung. Studien zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Geistes’, Ges. Schriften, vol. III, Stuttgart 1959, pp. 155-156. 

*83Bamberger, ‘Die geistige Gestalt Moses Mendelssohns’, loc. cit., pp. 10 ff. 

22Moses Mendelssohn, Uber die Empfindungen, 1755, Ges. Schriften, vol. I, pp. 107 ff. 
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accepted with allits potent forces, its imperfections, its elements of chance, and he 
praised it as the “animating spirit”? that “transforms the speculative knowledge 
of truth into sense-perceptions and fires the mind to active decision’’.?4 

These reflections on the laws of aesthetics which led him “‘onto the safe path to 
true worldly wisdom, and to an understanding of himself and his origin”,?5 induced 
him to analyse the psychological make-up of his fellow-men as well, and to ponder 
on the causes of their actions and reactions. Man ought never to indulge aninclination 
to disparage certain things unduly because others have elevated them unduly, he 
wrote to Lessing in 1770.28 For if he does he causes the scales perpetually to sway 
and destroys his internal equilibrium, To able be to understand a human being as 
such, to “judge him in the light of the customs and practices of his time and in 
comparison with his fellow-men”, the observer must be free from prejudice, he 
must be aware of the true measure of human powers and must not have “phantoms 
in his head which make him giddy”. 

Yet, how hard it is to struggle against the laws of nature, to lift one’s thoughts 
from earthly dust to bring them closer to the Godhead’s throne — Mendelssohn 
knew it only too well. Indeed, “the human soul is no less inexhaustible than nature 
herself; mere cogitation cannot possibly penetrate all its aspects, and everyday 
experience rarely is decisive. The happy moments in which we catch nature red- 
handed, as it were, are never as likely to elude us as when we are bent on observing 
ourselves, and even when the moment has come, the soul is all too much pre- 
occupied with other matters to be able to perceive its own internal processes.” ?7 

So he is tormented by the idea of the dread choice imposed on man who must 
opt for vice or virtue,coercion or freedom of conscience, material goods or spiritual 
contentment. Can virtue be learned, he asks himself; can it be compared to science 
or art? Can it be attained through rational insight? Will an excess of desire engender 
vice? And he arrives at the conclusion that the lack of harmony in the relation- 
ship between insight and desire is responsible for the imperfection of human 
nature.”6 

In educating the young to adopt the standards of morality, the best teacher, in his 
view, is poetry. It grips the soul that has not yet chosen either good or evil, and 
thus awakens the urge to attain higher wisdom.”* 

Without using the actual term, Mendelssohn knows, or divines, that within the 
“polity of the soul” there are not only conscious but also unconscious powers 


“F, Bamberger, Die geistige Gestalt Moses Mendelssohns, loc.cit., p. 11. 

235M. Mendelssohn, Uber die Empfindungen, loc.cit., vol. 1, pp. 107 ff. 

Moses Mendelssohn to Lessing on 29. 6. 1770, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, p. 184. 

2?Moses Mendelssohn, Betrachtungen über die Quellen und die Verbindungen der schönen Künste und 
Wissenschaften, 1757, see also Jacob Kellner, ‘Freud und Mendelssohn. Zur Vorgeschichte des 
psycho-analytischen Denkens’, in: Bulletin des Leo Baeck Instituts, 19 (1962), p. 171. 

33M. Mendelssohn, ‘Gibt es natürliche Anlagen zum Laster?’, Ges. Schriften, vol. III, 1843, 
pp. 406-412. 

2M. Mendelssohn, ‘Anweisung, wie junge Leute die alten und neuen Dichter lesen müssen’, 
ibid., pp. 445 ff. 
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which we must recognise and accept if we are to ‘understand the mechanisms of 
the soul in depth’’.2° 

“We will look carefully at a machine”, he once told Salomon Maimon,*! 
“if we do not know its components, and we will seek to grasp how it works; is man 
supposed to be less deserving of attention? Should we not strive to grasp his 
curious traits in precisely that way, since he is bound to have his motive forces and 
meshing wheels as much as any machine.” What he terms “‘curious traits” are the 
phenomena of dreaming, slips of the tongue, repression, stuttering, joking, memory, 
and the disclosure of secrets by the involuntary blurting out of some naive word 
that will often betray one’s most secret thoughts.*? 

In his Phaedon** Mendelssohn sums up the results of his philosophical and 
aesthetical investigations. In this famous work — which was published in several 
editions and translated into many languages — he adopts the form of a Platonic 
dialogue to portray the dying Socrates giving solace to his sorrowing disciples by 
enlightening them on the destiny of man in terrestrial and spiritual life and im- 
buing them with faith in a just, good and wise God. 

When tyranny threatens the fatherland, when justice is suppressed, virtue 
injured, religion persecuted, truth perverted, then is the time for man to put his 
life to the use for which it was bestowed on him. In the life of man sufferings, too, 
are indispensable to his spiritual consummation. Just as the storms, tempests, 
earthquakes, inundations of the physical world become “resolved in the perfections 
of the immeasurable totality”, so in the moral universe all temporal defects, all 
diseases and all misfortune besetting man serve to lead him towards perfection. 

A Benedictine monk, Winkopp, relates in his autobiography** how at a time of 
harrowing religious doubts he chanced upon Mendelssohn’s Phaedon, and how 
that work utterly transformed his nature, so that he had come to experience tran- 
quillity and felicity, which he owed to “Herrn Moses” alone. “If I am virtuous, as I 
flatter myself to be, it is solely the result of Mendelssohn’s teachings and principles.” 

Mendelssohn himself confessed that he had been obliged to call on everything 
which his philosophy had to offer to free himself of his mental anguish, when death 
took away his aged father and a delicate infant a few months old, and he was in 
danger of losing his wife as well, “whom I love more than father or child’’.*® 

That fruitful period of creative work, however, ended abruptly when Johann 
Caspar Lavater, the Zurich deacon, focused the attention of the entire intellectual 


307, Kellner, ‘Freud und Mendelssohn’, loc. cit. 

31Ibid., p. 182. 

32M. Mendelssohn, ‘Über das Erhabene und Naive in den schönen Wissenschaften’, Ges. 
Schriften, vol. I, pp. 309 ff; on Mendelssohn see also: Samuel Meisels, Judenköpfe, Vienna 1926; 
Franz Kobler, Juden und Judentum in Deutschen Briefen. Aus Drei Jahrtausenden, Vienna 1935; 
Carl Cohen, ‘The Road to Conversion’, LBI Year Book VI (1961), pp. 295 ff. 

33Oder über die Unsterblichkeit der Seele. In drey Gesprächen, Berlin and Stettin 1767, Ges. Schriften, 
vol. III, pp. 65 ff. 

34°Winkopp’s Lebensbeschreibung von ihm selbst aufgesetzt’, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, pp. 557 ff. 
and Winkopp’s letter to Marcus Herz of 19. 2. 1786, ibid., pp. 568 ff. 

35Mendelssohn to Thomas Abbt on 11. 6. 1766, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, p. 362. 
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world of Europe on the retiring book-keeper employed by the silk manufacturer 
Bernhard. 

Lavater was not an intolerant, narrow-minded zealot like Professor Kypcke of 
Königsberg. Goethe, who had friendly relations with him for a number of years 
— though later he called him “half a swindler and a complete lunatic” — wrote 
about him at the beginning of their acquaintance that Lavater was the best, 
greatest, wisest and most affectionate mortal or immortal human being he had ever 
known. It was a health-giving cure to all of them to be in the company of a man 
whose strivings and doings were set in the homely ambience of love.*¢ 

Lavater was in sympathy with the pietists, with that circle of revolutionary 
reformers who rebelled against the rigid dogma and outward formality of the 
Protestant Church and against the doctrinaire restriction of Luther’s creed and 
wanted to educate the individual to unfold an inward living piety and to practice 
loving charity. At the Institutum Judaicum, founded in Halle in 1728, missionaries 
were trained to teach the Jews in the Synagogues and in public debates that 
Christ “‘was the Messiah promised by the Old Testament, come to fulfil the Law 
and bring the ancient Covenant to consummation”, that God had sent His Son 
as the mediator so that they should obey His commandments in the Redeemer’s 
spirit and awaken to the Christians’ brotherly love and will to help.” 

Lavater had not the least intention to attack Mendelssohn’s religion or offend 
him personally. In 1763, after a visit to Mendelssohn in Berlin, he wrote to the 
Zurich Canon Breitinger®* he had found the author of the Philosophical Conversations 
and Letiers on the Sensations of the Mind at his office occupied with silk. He was a 
man of penetrating perception, refined taste and wide erudition, trusting and 
open-hearted in his intercourse, more modest in his speech than in his writings, 
impervious to praise, relaxed in gesture, far removed from the notoriety-craving 
devices of base souls, generous and ready to serve. He was a brother to his brethren, 
the Jews, obliging and respectful towards them, in his turn loved and honoured 
by them. 

The sensation caused throughout Europe by the religious-philosophical contro- 
versy between the Zurich theologian Lavater and the Berlin Jew Mendelssohn is 
understandable in the light of the fact that this was no longer an affair of attack 
and indictment on the one side and parrying and defence on the other, as had been 
the case during the religious controversies of the Middle Ages and the Reformation. 
The point at issue here was whether the truth content of Judaism or the truth 
content of Christianity corresponded to the laws of natural religion, that is to say 
to the eternal and immutable laws of reason; whether the dogmas of the Church 
or the dogmas of the Synagogue could be reconciled with the principles of the 


36F, Gundolf, Goethe, 6th ed., Berlin 1918, pp. 220 ff. 

3R. Unger, Hamann und die Aufklärung, 1925; W. Maurer, Kirche und Synagoge, Stuttgart 1953, 
pp. 52 ff, 111 ff.; Carl Hinrichs, ‘Der Halle’sche Pietismus als politisch-soziale Reformbewe- 
gung des 18. Jahrhunderts’. in: Preußen als historisches Problem, Berlin 1964, pp. 171 ff. 

*8Letter of 18. 4. 1763, Gesammelte Schriften, Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. VII, Berlin 1930; Schriften 
zum Judentum I, edited by S. Rawidowicz. 
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Enlightenment; whether the teachings of Moses or the teachings of Christ could 
stand the scrutiny of the lumen naturale.®® 

In 1769 Lavater translated into German a book by the Western Swiss enlightened 
philosopher Charles Bonnet, Palingénésie Philosophique, in which the author had 
“irrefutably proved the truth of Christianity at the forum of reason”. The transla- 
tion was dedicated to Moses Mendelssohn, and in that dedication Lavater solemnly 
adjured Mendelssohn to refute the treatise if he did not accept its reasoning, or 
alternatively, if he considered the reasoning correct, to act as Socrates had acted: 
in short, to relinquish the religion of his fathers and avow the faith defended by 
Mr. Bonnet.*° 

Mendelssohn consented reluctantly and at the cost of acute mental anguish to 
engaging “‘in front of the eyes of the public” in a discussion on religious matters. 
To step into a public arena ran counter to all his ways of thinking and feeling. * 

As a member of an oppressed people that had to be content with being tolerated 
and protected by the ruling nation, with being permitted to worship without 
hindrance the God of its fathers, he had considered it his duty not to subject the 
religion of “his protectors to attacks from such a direction as to cause the most hurt 
to the sensibilities of the virtuous”. 

Yet he felt compelled by the solemn injunction of a Lavater to avow his con- 
victions in the full glare of publicity lest his silence be construed ascontempt for 
his own religion or recognition of Christianity. Although it seemed as if he had 
occupied himself only with the humanities and philosophy, he had constantly 
battled with the problem of Judaism and Christianity in order to prepare himself 
“for so necessary a test”. 

After exploring the subject for many years he had arrived at a decision fully 
in favour of his own religion. He would not have clung to “a religion seemingly 
of such excessive rigour and so generally despised’’, had he not in his innermost 
heart been satisfied of its truth. He would not have sacrificed the fruit of his inquiry 
either to fear of his correligionists or to an attachment to habitual modes of thinking, 
had his studies led him to a different conclusion. 

His conviction of the truth of his religion rests on the certainty that the entire 
nation saw with their own eyes, heard with their own ears the divine apparation on 
Mount Sinai; that the whole people became witnesses of the election of Moses as 


Leo Baeck, Von Moses Mendelssohn zu Franz Rosenzweig. Typen jüdischen Selbstuerstandnisses in den 
letzten beiden Jahrhunderten, Franz Delitzsch Vorlesungen, Stuttgart 1958, pp. 15 ff.; Margarete 
Susmann, Moses Mendelssohn, Gestalten und Kreise, Zürich 1959, pp. 259 ff.; Hans Joachim 
Schoeps, Israel und Christenhett. Fiidisch-christliches Religionsgesprach in 19 Jahrhunderten, Munich 
and Frankfurt/M. 1961, pp. 115 ff.; Hans Joachim Schoeps, Jüdische Geisteswelt. Zeugnisse 
aus zwei Jahrtausenden, Cologne 1960, pp. 334 ff.; Hermann M. Z. Meyer, Moses Mendelssohn 
Bibliographie, Veréffentlichungen der Historischen Kommission zu Berlin beim Friedrich- 
Meinecke-Institut der Freien Universitat Berlin, vol. 26. Bibliographien, vol. 2, Berlin 1965. 

“Letter written by Moses Mendelssohn to Diaconus Lavater in Zürich, Berlin, 12. 12. 1769, 
Ges. Schriften, vol. III, 1843, pp. 37 ff.; also Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. VII, Berlin 1930; reply to 
Moses Mendelssohn, Berlin, from Johann Caspar Lavater, Zürich, 14. 2. 1770, ibid.; Nacher- 
innerung von Mendelssohn an Lavater, 6. 4. 1770, ibid.; Mendelssohn to Lavater on 15. 1. 
1771, ibid. ; Mendelssohn to Charles Bonnet, 9. 2. 1770, ibid. 

“IMendelssohn, Betrachtungen über Bonnets Palingénésie, 1770, ibid., pp. 135 ff. 
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the ambassador of God; that the tradition of Judaism refers not to a miracle but 
to the public handing down of the Law. 

God granted a Revelation to the Israelites, because it was His wise intention to 
favour this special people by a special act of grace. So, for special reasons, the 
Creator revealed to this people alone the Laws according to which it should live 
and be governed. And that is why this people is no longer allowed to seek its 
salvation along any path other than that prescribed by God; why this people 
must submit to the fate of being oppressed, persecuted and mocked, without 
deviating from its path, be it for a single step. All other men, not subjected to these 
burdensome duties, can also attain to the state of eternal bliss if they live according 
to the laws of nature. The Jew alone is compelled to follow the divine command, 
for that special Revelation was granted to him not without reason. 

The divine Laws are not subject to annulment or change, unlike the laws of 
man which can be modified according to time and circumstance. So long as God 
will not appear once again to the whole nation, no less manifest than he was on 
Mount Sinai, to announce the repeal of the commandments, the entire people 
must continue to observe them without fail. 

Another proof which, in Mendelssohn’s eyes, attests the uniqueness of Israel and 
its quality of being chosen is the unfaltering fidelity shown by this people to the 
faith which it considered true, and for the sake of which it steadfastly and courage- 
ously accepted death, abdicated the rights granted by society to the individual 
and renounced the development of its faculties, lest it desecrate its religion by a 
false confession. 

Bonnet believed that he had proved the truth of Christianity incontrovertibly 
at the forum of reason, and Mendelssohn was similarly convinced he could prove 
that the principles and doctrines of the Jewish faith rested on the foundations of 
reason, and that they could be approached and grasped by the human mind. 

By contrast Mendelssohn held, the principles of Christianity were inconsistent 
with common sense, natural thinking and the teachings of Holy Scripture. He 
cannot accept that the bringer of such teachings was sent by God. “And if the 
founder of this religion were in front of my eyes to rouse all the dead who have died 
for centuries past, I would say the founder of this religion has worked miracles, 
but I could not accept his teachings.” 

He resolutely rebuts the charge made by the Christians who still held the Jews 
responsible for the part played by the Pharisees and Sadducees in the death of 

Jesus. “How do I know what just and unjust sentences my ancestors passed in 
Jerusalem 1,700 or 1,800 years ago? I should be much embarrassed if I were made 
answerable for every sentence pronounced, say, by the High Court here in my own 
time.” Since the Jews had neither files of their own nor reliable reports on the trial 
of Jesus, and since it was very doubtful whether the scant passages in the Talmud 
were referring to Christ, it was impossible for the Jewish side to arrive at a reasoned 
judgment in this important matter. 

Some of the contemporary Jews shared his view that Jesus had been a morally 
good and innocent man. Yet he could recognise Christ’s moral goodness only if 
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he never intended to place himself on the same level as the Father, to invest him- 
self with the character of divinity, to lay claim to the honour of adoration or to 
overthrow the religion of his forefathers. 

Apart from this public correspondence with Lavater and Bonnet, Mendelssohn 
argued his case at breater length and with yet greater candour in private letters 
to the Hereditary Prince Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand of Brunswick,‘ one of the most 
enlightened, noble-minded and mentally agile princes of the eighteenth century. 

He was compelled to reject Christian doctrine — Mendelssohn explained to the 
Prince — as he could accept neither the trinity of the divine being, nor the idea of 
a deity’s becoming man, nor yet Christ’s human sufferings, nor his sacrificial 
death. For he was unable to bring those qualities into harmony with his reason, 
The Books of the Old Testament did not contradict his philosophical conviction, 
whereas he was unable to accept the teachings of the New Testament. The notion 
of original sin and of the eternity of punishment in hell was incompatible with the 
concept of an all-merciful creator; similarly it was contrary to divine justice that 
an innocent being should bear another’s guilt, even though he take such a sacrifice 
upon himself of his own free will. 

“I cannot repeat it often enough: what matters is the logical truth of the teach- 
ings, not the historical truth of the mission.” 

Thirteen years later Mendelssohn wrote in his Jerusalem: Jesus of Nazareth 
never said he had come to release the House of Jacob from the Law. Indeed, he 
expressly said and did the opposite. He observed not only the Law of Moses but 
also the Rabbinical rules. His words and deeds are in harmony not only with the 
Scripture but also with tradition. 

When in the Middle Ages or during the Reformation learned Jews had been 
forced to take part in public debates to refute attacks by the Christians on Judaism 
or to reject efforts at conversion, they had demonstrated on the strength of their 
knowledge of Holy Scripture and the Talmud that the Law of Moses strictly 
forbade them to curse alien religions; that all pious men who served God were 
deemed no less worthy of respect than priests; that at the Creator’s throne no 
difference existed between the followers of different creeds, as among all of them 
there were men of virtue and noble character; that the Jews were in duty bound 
to show loyal obedience to the Emperors of Rome and the Holy Empire; that the 
Prophet himself had bidden them care for the peace in the city to which he had 
led them, and pray for such peace to the Eternal. But they had never dared at- 
tack Christ’s divinity and Messiahship, let alone declare his sacrificial death to be 
imcompatible with God’s justice and goodness. 

Moses Mendelssohn, too, emphasises time after time that the other peoples of 


42The Hereditary Prince of Braunschweig to Moses Mendelssohn, 2. 1. 1770, Ges. Schriften, vol. 
III, pp. 128 ff. and Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. VII; and Moses Mendelssohn to Karl Wilhelm 
Ferdinand, n.d. [1770], ibid., pp. 51 ff. Also Selma Stern, Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand, Herzog zu 
Braunschweig und Lüneburg, VerOffentlichungen der Historischen Kommission für Hannover, 
Oldenburg, Braunschweig, Schaumburg-Lippe und Bremen, Hildesheim und Leipzig 1921, 
pp. 48, 50, 51 ff., 56, 63. 
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the earth, who did not accept the Law revealed on Mount Sinai, could never- 
theless attain eternal bliss if their degree of spiritual enlightenment and their 
striving for perfection permitted it. But he was the first Jew in Germany who took 
it upon himself — as a protected Jew of a prince governing in the absolutist style 
in a Christian state — to reject the main dogmas of the Christian religion and to pro- 
claim the superiority of Judaism over Christianity, because its laws, revealed by God, 
stood up to scrutiny at the judgment seat of reason, whereas the Christian’s 
revealed wisdom ‘“‘straightaway contradicted the first principles of human cogni- 
tion”. 

Public opinion, which followed this discussion with the greatest astonishment 
and profound interest, was divided. 

“Some people attack me with vehement and impetuous words, others with 
gentle and flattering ones”, Mendelssohn complained at the time to a friend. 
“Some praise me, others mock, for that is their way. In any case their words and 
fancies are importunate and a cause of much trouble to me.” + 

Lavater himself was the first to withdraw from the arena after having written 
an open letter to Mendelssohn in which he asked his forgiveness for the vexatious 
proselytizing attempts. 

“The result has shown”, Hamann wrote later to the Zurich Deacon,** “‘that 
a man who had Moses and the prophets was bound to be superior to your Bonnet, 
and it was fairly plain that you would not be able to emerge from that affair with 
the same credit as did your adversary .. . That man truly is a salt among his kin, 
who would have forfeited all his merit and dignity had he become one of us, like 
Adam.” 

The Hereditary Prince of Brunswick considered Mendelssohn’s reply to Lavater 
“written with the forbearance and loving-kindness to be expected from a soul as 
deeply imbued with divine truths as yours’’.4® 

Lessing forcefully begged his friend to answer Lavater with complete freedom 
and with the utmost emphasis.** “You alone may, you alone can speak and write 
thus in this matter: and hence you are infinitely more fortunate than other honest 
men who can do nothing to help in tearing down the most monstrous edifice of 
nonsense except under the pretext of putting it on new foundations.” 

The Pastor Otto Julius Hesse argued‘? “that the Jewish-religious education had 
prejudiced Mendelssohn against Christianity. Although he himself did not doubt 
the truth of Judaism on which the truth of Christianity was founded, he could not 
accept that the Jewish religion was supposed to contain more truth than the 
Christian. “‘A true revealed religion cannot be confined to one people, but must 
be the common religion of all peoples.” 


483Mendelssohn to Avigdor Levi on 30.3.1771, see Badt-Strauss, op.cit., pp. 188-189. 

44Letter of 11. 1. 1778, see Hamanns Schriften, Theil 1-7. 8. Abteilung 2, edited by Friedrich Roth, 
vol. V, pp. 275 ff., Berlin 1821-1843, reprinted by Meyer, op.cit., p. 94. 

*5Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand to Mendelssohn on 2. 1. 1770, Ges. Schriften, vol. III, pp. 127 ff. 

“Letter of 9. 1. 1771, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, pp. 187 ff. 

“"Ges. Schriften, Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. VII, 1930. Schriften zum Judentum, vol. I. 
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The Frankfurt lawyer Kélbele*® held that Mendelssohn was remaining loyal 
to his religion for purely mercenary reasons, since he was much better off with 
the handsome reward of an office clerk employed by rich Jews than was a professor 
of philosophy, surveying or the arts with this meagre annual income. 

The dispute with Lavater constituted a turning point in Mendelssohn’s life 
and work. He felt deeply hurt, shattered to the core, robbed of the equilibrium 
of his soul which he had so eagerly endeavoured to preserve. 

Even so, he wrote to a friend at the end of 1770, he would act again as he had 
acted on that occasion, and as it was “his duty to act in recognition of the holiness 
of his faith”, although some of his correligionists were imploring that he should, 
for heaven’s sake, write no more in that vein. 

But a few months later he reported to Lessing,®® that for some time his health 
had been in such a bad state that reading and writing had been strictly forbidden 
to him. “I am to spend the whole of this summer in such a way without the Muses; 
like that king I am to be stripped of humanity to try and find my reason again 
among the wild beasts.” 

What was it that agitated and shocked him so deeply that he fell into a state of 
profound melancholy, did not set foot in his study for years, and in his hours of 
despair counted the tiles on the roof of the house opposite, in order not to sink 
into apathy? i 

Was it because he had found out for himself in that dispute that the tolerance 
about which so much had been written applied only to the three religious parties 
favoured in the Roman Empire, but did not extend to pagans and Jews, Mohamme- 
dans and followers of natural religion; that in fact, tolerance was remembered at 
best in order to render the reasons for it yet more problematic?! 

Or was it because the “gentleness and tolerance” that was now being preached 
seemed more dangerous to him than harshness and persecution? Because he saw 
in that “sanctimonious tolerance” not wisdom and love of one’s neighbour but the 
most effective method for the conversion of the Jews? 

Was it because the encounter of the Jewish and the German spirit which he, 
with the intentions of a citizen of the world, had sought to bring about through 
the instrument of the philosophy of reason, had for the first time brought home to 
him the tragic and dangerous aspects of his undertaking? Was it because an inner 
voice, a primary experience of his soul, warned him not to become too deeply 
enmeshed in the beloved world of beauty, art and poetry so as not to move too far 
away from the mainspring of his being, the innermost core of his character? 

Was he afraid that “‘his reason might become deranged” ,*? because he had been 
compelled to reveal, with the whole world as witness, what had been the deeply 
hidden, chastely guarded secret of his heart? 


48Schreiben an den Herrn Moses Mendelssohn über die Lavaterische und Kölbelische Angele- 
genheiten gegen Herrn Mendelssohn von J. B. Koelbele, iid. 

To Elkan Herz on 16. 11. 1770, see B. Badt-Strauss, op.cit., p. 189. 

On 9. 4. 1771. Ges. Schriften, vol. V, p. 191. 

5iLetter to Herz Homberg of 1. 3. 1784, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, pp. 675 ff. 

52Margarete Susman, op.cit., p. 278. 
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Was he still hesitating on the brink before imparting “‘a new living reality to the 
history of his people”,5 and did he foresee that he would guide it not only towards 
the light, but also into the shadows, not only on the paths to the glorious uplands 
but also on paths leading astray? Did he have an inkling that he was not only to 
bestow on his people the brightness and beauty of a new liberty of the spirit and 
the splendour and riches of new knowledge and experience, but also to expose them 
to the uncanny, unfathomable, the anti-godly and anti-rational forces of existence? 

At any rate, the famous author of the Phaedon, the “Socrates”? of the capital, 


who had always lived in obscurity and had never felt called upon to take part in . 


the quarrels of the world, turned into the apologetic writer of his people to “lighten 
the dead weight burdening the wings of its spirit” and to enable it to venture the 
“high flight of the free-born’”’.*4 

Actually it was not the first time that he had defended his nation. 

When in 1754 Professor Michaelis of Göttingen reviewed Lessing’s play Die 
Juden,®® he said in a much noted and often repeated passage that the principal 
character of the play was far too noble and magnanimous to be accepted as true. 

In an extensive letter to his friend Aron Gumperts, written by Mendelssohn 
in the same year" and published by Lessing presumably without the author’s 
knowledge and consent,5? he passionately complained and declared himself out- 
raged by the fact that his harassed nation, always despised by the common people 
among the Christians as the dregs of nature and a canker of human society, was 
now being subjected to such utter humiliation and contempt. And worst of all, 
that view had been expressed by a learned man from whom he would have expected 
fairer judgment. 

“Let them continue to oppress us, to have us live fettered by restrictions in the 
midst of free and happy citizens; indeed, let them go on exposing us to the mockery 
and contempt of the world. But virtue is the only solace of troubled souls, the 
last refuge of the forsaken, so let them not deny us any claim to virtue.” 

And he envied the fortunate Basle republican Isaak Iselin, because he “‘was 
able to survey human society from a much more elevated point of view than the 
subject in a monarchy, and because he was permitted to lead a free intellectual 
and civic life’’.58 

In his tolerant country he was nevertheless so severely restricted by outright 
intolerance, so much cribbed and confined from all sides that he was forced, for 
the sake of his children, to lock himself up in a silk factory all day, and was not 
able to dedicate himself as diligently to the Muses as he should have liked, he 
lamented in a letter to Marcus Winkopp, the Benedictine monk.*® 


537 bid., p. 283. 

54Qetter to Isaak Iselin of Basel, 30. 5. 1762, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, pp. 435 ff. . 

55In the 70. Stick of the Gétting’ sche Gelehrten Anzeigen of 1754. 

5@Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. XI, Briefwechsel I, 1754-1762, Berlin 1932, pp. 9 ff. 

57In the Theatralische Bibliothek, 1. Stück, 1754, see Ges. Schriften, vol. III, 1843 and Jubiläums- 
ausgabe, vol. XI, Briefwechsel I, 1932, pp. 9 ff. 

58Letter to Iselin, 30. 5. 1762, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, pp. 435 ff. 

58Letter 28. 7. 1780, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, p. 566. 
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In his Reflections on Bonnet’s Palingénésie®® he conceded that the spirit of bloody 
persecution was gradually disappearing. Yet the spirit of civic persecution, which 
robbed the weakest of their civic rights and of the benefits of society, had not yet 
been eradicated. 

Whereas in the Middle Ages the Jews had been tortured, robbed and executed, 
they were now being accused of superstition, stupidity, lack of moral sense and 
refined manners, incapacity for civil or military service for the State, and of a 
dislike for the arts and sciences. ‘Our hands are tied and we are reproached for not 
using them.’’6! 

In spite of such statements, and although it was he who inspired the War 
Counsellor Dohm to write his study On the Civil Betterment of the Jews, who advised 
him while he was writing it, and discussed with him both the difficulties and the 
advantages of political integration of the Jews in the State, Mendelssohn never- 
theless advised his friends against taking any public part in the debate on the 
emancipation of the Jews. He was afraid that too much activity and prodding from 
Jewish quarters might do harm to the good cause, and he held that in a matter 
where the stake was so high and the outcome so uncertain, a passive attitude was 
called for.*? 

When at Dresen one Baron Hirsch urged Mendelssohn to contribute to a 
pamphlet in favour of the Jews,® he resolutely declined. Much as he desired the 
prejudices against his nation to be eradicated, he nevertheless considered it wiser 
to let Christians do this particular job, lest steps taken by the Jews be misconstrued. 

Similarly, when during the Lavater dispute a “man of rank” sent him a plan for 
the establishment of a Jewish State, presumably in Palestine,’ and requested his 
support, Mendelssohn in his reply explained that having spent his life hemmed in 
within all too narrow a sphere, he had been unable to develop a capacity of rising 
to great affairs, But the chief difficulty militating against the project was in his 
view the character of his nation. ‘“The pressure to which we have been subjected in 
our lives for so many centuries has deprived our spirit of all its vigour. It is not our 
fault, but we cannot deny that the natural instinct for freedom has ceased to stir 
in our breast. It has become transmuted into a monkish type of virtue and is 
only manifested in prayer and suffering, not in action.” 

No less vague was his reply to one Baron von Monster, who intended® to 
settle a substantial number of Jews in a sovereign pocket territory which belonged 
to him, to grant them all civic and municipal rights and exempt them from all 
taxes and duties, so that the world should be satisfied that there was at least one 


601770, Ges. Schriften, vol. TII, 1843, pp. 135 f. 

®1Manasseh Ben Israel, Rettung der Juden, originally printed in 1656, translated from the English, 
with a preface by Moses Mendelssohn, Berlin, 19th March 1782, Ges. Schriften, vol. III, pp. 
177-254. 

®2Isaac Eisenstein Barzilay, ‘Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786). A Study in Ideas and Attitudes’, 
The Jewish Quarterly Review, New Series, VII, 1961, pp. 175 ff. 

Letter of 18. 10. 1785, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, pp. 639 f. 

January 1770 and Mendelssohn’s reply of 26. 1. 1770, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, p. 492. 

€šLetter from the Baron of 15. 2. 1785 and Mendelssohn’s reply of 21. 2. 1785, Ges. Schriften, 
vol. V, pp. 623 ff. 
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spot on earth where man was allowed to think and speak freely as he pleased. 

Yet Mendelssohn displayed a resolve and zeal of a very different order when it 
was a matter of saving members of his people who were in genuine distress or 
danger. When the small number of Jews living on sufferance in the little Swiss 
town of Lengnau was once more to be drastically reduced, Mendelssohn turned 
to Lavater, and implored him in a letter to intercede for these poor people and 
to use the respect in which he was held by the authorities, his influence in the city 
of Ziirich and his persuasiveness to preserve for these Jews at least the liberties 
they had traditionally enjoyed. 

In 1782, when the Jews were to have been expelled from Dresden, he appealed 
“in the state of utter consternation and despondency that had overtaken him” 
as a last resort to the Saxon Privy Chamberlain von Ferber,’ and begged him to 
take pity on the innocent victims of prejudice. 

In his foreword to Manasseh Ben Israel Mendelssohn rebutted the charges of 
contemporary writers who had accused the Jews of doing no productive work but 
merely manipulating and consuming the country’s products. “Yet, making is not 
all, doing also can mean producing. Not only the man working with his hands, 
but in general anybody who does something, who moves, arranges, facilitates . . 
deserves the title of a producer. Many a merchant who sits at his desk working out 
his calculations can properly be said to produce more than the workman or artisan. 
The soldier produces, for he provides tranquillity and security for the State. The 
scholar produces goods... no less deserving of appreciation: good counsel, 
instruction, recreation and pleasure.” 

In 1783, fourteen years after his debate with Lavater, Mendelssohn’s most im- 
portant work, Jerusalem, or On Religious Power and Judaism"? appeared. This book 
— the influence of which is still felt in our time — represents the first systematic 
attempt of the modern age to interpret Judaism with the instruments of the modern 
philosophy of religion, the critical study of religions, the teachings of natural and 
constitutional law, and the exploration of the individual and the community. He 
sets out to delimit Judaism by comparison with the other positive religions, to 
clarify the Jew’s relationship with God, the State, society and his fellow men, 
and to tackle the problem of bringing Jewish religion into harmony with the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment. 

In the first section of his book Mendelssohn examines, entirely in the spirit of 
the contemporary teachings of natural law, the essence of State, society and reli- 
gion, the common interest that links them as well as the antagonisms setting them 
apart. 

On 14. 4. 1775. Ges. Schriften, vol. III, 1843, pp. 106-107. 

"On 19. 6. 1777. See: B. Badt-Strauss, op.cit., pp. 193-194. 

Berlin 1783; see also E. Cassirer, ‘Die Philosophie Moses Mendelssohns’, loc. cit.; F. Bamberger, 
‘Mendelssohns Begriff vom Judentum’, in: Korrespondenzblatt des Vereins zur Gründung und Er- 
haltung einer Akademie fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums, X, 1929, p. 4; B. Strauss, ‘Moses 
Mendelssohn und seine Zeit’, in: Zur 200. Wiederkehr seines Geburtstages, 1929; S. Bernfeld, 
‘Moses Mendelssohns Wirken im Judentum’, ibid.; E. Cassirer, ‘Die Idee der Religion bei 


Lessing und Mendelssohn’, loc.cit.; Nathan Rotenstreich, ‘On Mendelssohn’s Political Philo- 
sophy’, in: LBI Year Book XI (1966), pp. 28-41. 
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The common interest arises from the fact that the State, society and the Church 
make certain demands on man’s conduct and attitudes of mind, and that their 
concern embraces both the present and the future and spiritual as well as secular 
aspects of life.® 

Man’s conduct is based on grounds of motivation, his attitudes of mind are 
based on grounds of truth. The customs of men can only be improved if they can be 
convinced of the need for improvement. Neither laws nor rewards nor punish- 
ments will change attitudes of mind. “Only the arguments of reason, which carry 
conviction, will generate principles that can change gradually into customs.” 

The State, on the other hand, operating as it does in the sphere of physical 
force, is in a position to content itself with ‘‘dead actions”, with “mindless activity”, 
with “uniformity of doing without uniformity of thinking”. The activity of the 
State is concerned with the relationship of man to man. It has the right and 
the power to resort to coercion in ensuring actions for the common good, to enact 
laws, to command, to reward and to punish. It can use its prerogatives in what- 
ever way it deems fit. 

By contrast, it is the task of the Church to inculcate in the people the conviction 
of the truth of noble principles and attitudes of mind. Religion knows no action 
without conviction, no activity in which the mind is not involved, no doing with- 
out voluntary engagement apart from any hope of reward or fear of punishment. 
Religion instructs and persuades, comforts and educates. Its power is love and 
active charity. The Church has no right to earthly goods or possessions, to exac- 
tions or contributions. It cannot claim the right to pronounce bans, expulsions or 
reprimands when the religious conviction of any member of the community ceases 
to conform to the religious conviction of the Church. All coercion by the Church 
is unlawful. The Church must not subject anyone to external force. “Its sole power 
is the divine force of truth.” 

Neither is the State entitled — any more than the Church — to subject man’s 
religious principles and convictions to coercion or encroach on that independence 
of thought and faith that is one of the specifically human assets. “For all external 
power in matters of religion constitutes forcible arrogation of authority.” 

The second part of Jerusalem deals with the relationship of Jewish religion to 
natural religion, with the principles of the Enlightenment and the ancient Jewish 
tradition. Like Lessing, Mendelssohn seeks to interpret and grasp the phenomenon 
of religion with the help of the three concepts of necessary or eternal truths, 
accidental truths and historical truths. The eternal or necessary truths are of divine 
origin. They are intrinsic to reason, to which they reveal themselves spontaneously. 


eJ, Guttmann, ‘Mendelssohns Jerusalem und Spinozas Theologisch-Politischer Traktat’, in: 
48. Bericht der Hochschule für die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin, Berlin 1931; Max Wiener, 
Jüdische Religion im Zeitalter der Emanzipation, Berlin 1933; J. Guttmann, Die Philosophie des 
Judentums, München 1933; J. Katz, ‘Exclusiveness and Tolerance. Studies in Jewish-Gentile 
Relations in Medieval and Modern Times’, Scripta Judaica IHI, London 1961; Leo Baeck, 
‘Hat das überlieferte Judentum Dogmen?”’, in: Aus drei Jahrtausenden. Wissenschaftliche Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte des jüdischen Glaubens, Tübingen 1958; L. Baeck, ‘Theologie und Ge- 
schichte’, ibid. 
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They can be perceived and understood by all men at all times and in all countries. 
For they constitute a “primary knowledge, a perception of God, of man’s ethical 
mission and of immortality’’.”° 

Accidental truths can be perceived by the use of common sense and the observa- 
tion of nature and of man. 

Historical or temporal truths are based on the statements of persons who 
witnessed important events in the past, recorded them and handed them down 
to their descendants. 

Unlike Christianity, Judaism knows no revealed religion, that is to say, no 
revelation of doctrinal opinions, of truths about salvation or of rational propositions. 
It only knows the Revealed Law. Moses gave his people in a miraculous and super- 
natural manner a divine body of law: commandments, laws, rules of life and con- 
duct. But he revealed no doctrine, no religious truths, no articles of faith. These 
are taught to man by God “at all times through nature and things, never through 
words or written signs”. 

In Mendelssohn’s view Judaism consists in the first place of religious teachings 
and propositions or eternal divine truths, which were never foisted or forced on 
the nation’s mind, for it says nowhere: Thou shalt believe or not believe; but it 
says: Thou shalt do or not do. Judaism, in the second place, is founded on 
historical truths, that is to say, on accounts relating the lives and destinies of the 
Patriarchs. These accounts were confirmed to the nation by miracles and supported 
by an authority that dispelled all doubts and misgivings. 

Judaism, in the third place, possesses laws and precepts that were revealed to 
the Jewish people alone in order to set it apart from all other peoples. 

God stamped his laws with the seal of his most solemn sanction in a manner 
without parallel and for all the world to see. He laid them as an immutable duty 
upon the nation and its progeny for all time. These laws were recorded in writing 
and handed down from generation to generation; explained anew and made 
accessible to each succeeding generation by living instruction, elucidation and 
detailed rulings, “because the words and written signs never maintain their 
meaning unaltered from one generation to the next”. 

The book of God’s law contains an unfathomable treasure of rational truths 
and religious teachings inextricably bound up with the laws so as to form one 
single entity. The ritual law also presents living, significant, meaningful precepts 
arousing the spirit and the heart alike, suggesting questions as well as answers, 
stimulating thought and religious reflection. 

The State and the people were not separated in Israel at the outset. God was 
King and representative of the people. So the community was not a worldly 
gathering but a community of God; civic service was at the same time divine 
service. Any offence against the law of the State was at the same time an offence 
against the nation’s law-giver, against the divine Majesty. 

Providence singled out the Jews to be a holy people, a people of priests. Merely 


10E, Cassirer, ‘Die Idee der Religion bei Lessing und Mendelssohn’, loc. cit., pp. 22-41. 
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by its existence, its being there, it became destined “unceasingly to teach, to 
proclaim, to preach” its perception of God and its awareness of the Revealed Law, 
so as to preserve for all time its own purity and uniqueness among the peoples. 


IV 


Even more than Mendelssohn’s correspondence with Bonnet and Lavater, his 
Jerusalem was received with contradictory emotions, with admiration and reverence 
on the one side, with vehement attacks and sharp criticisms on the other. He was 
praised for the nobility of his mind, the freedom of his thinking, his lack of prejudice 
towards the Jewish, his tolerance towards the Christian religion. 

He was taken to task for the ambivalence of his philosophy, the contradictions 
between the first and second part of his work, which was “‘split into two halves’’.”! 
His demand for the abolition of all coercive rights of the Church and for the 
toleration of any religious conviction was held to be inconsistent with “‘the biblical 
Law which prescribes the harshest penalties for the infraction of religious command- 
ments’’.72 Alternatively it was argued that “the recognition of God as a Head of 
State presupposes a metaphysical conviction of his existence”, whereas it ran 
counter to the notion of unfettered religious freedom “to foist metaphysical con- 
victions on the citizens of the State”.” 

He was accused of being a sophist in the first part of his book and a bigoted 
Jew in the second;7* he was indicted by Hamann for mendacity and hypocrisy 
because he presented himself both as a philosopher of the Enlightenment and as 
an orthodox Jew.7> 

Hamanns view — stated in a letter to a friend shortly after Mendelssohn’s 
death — was that Mendelssohn had rendered his ransom to folly for the sake of a 
public that deceived and wanted to be deceived.”® 

Even Herder, most broadminded and sympathetic of men, who had written in 
glowing terms “on the spirit of Hebrew poetry”, turned on Mendelssohn, not 
entirely without personal motive. Shortly after the publication of the first part of 
his magnum opus, “Ideas towards a Philosophy of the History of Man”, Herder 
learned that in a conversation Mendelssohn had expressed misgivings about 
Herder’s approach which, he feared, might lead to replacing rational exposition 
by ecstatic visions to which Christians were prone. Without explicit reference to 


“F, Bamberger, ‘Die geistige Gestalt Moses Mendelssohns’, loc. cit., pp. 11 ff. 

727, Guttmann, ‘Mendelssohns Jerusalem und Spinozas Theologisch-Politischer Traktat’ loc. 
cit., p. 59. 

73Ibid., p. 60. 

74Mendelssohn to Herz Homberg. Letter of 1. 3. 1784. Ges. Schriften, vol. V, p. 675. 

?8Hamann in his Golgatha und Scheblimini, see F. Bamberger, ‘Die geistige Gestalt Moses Mendels- 
sohns’, loc. cit., p. 8, and Hamann’s letters to J. G. Lindner of 16. 5. 1764 and 3. 10. 1764. Cf. 
Hamanns Schriften, op. cit., vol. 3; reprinted in the Mendelssohn Bibliography by H. M. Z. Meyer, 
p. 93; also Hamann’s letter to Jacobi of 4. 2. 1786, in: Friedrich Heinrich Facobi’s Werke, edited 
by Friedrich Roth, 6 vols., Leipzig 1812-1825, vol. 4. See Mendelssohn Bibliography, of. cit., 
p. 100. 
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that incident, Herder declared in a letter to a friend that he was unable to under- 
stand Mendelssohn’s position between philosophy and religion and his arbitrary 
separation of the finite from the infinite. He thought it odd that a hidden hate of 
the Christians appeared to emerge more strongly every day in the mind of the old 
man, and that, whenever one went beyond the confines of the frigid Wolffian 
philosophy, Mendelssohn would bring the Christians into play as born and con- 
confirmed ecstatic visionaries, and by resorting to that secret and bitterest in- 
tolerance put an end to all discussion.”7 

Mendelssohn knew himself that by publishing Jerusalem he had offended all 
parties: the clerics by his demand for the abolition of ecclesiastical law, the secular 
authorities by his attack on Hobbes, the orthodox of his own faith by his novel 
concepts of Judaism, the enlightened by his exhortation to comply strictly with 
the ritual laws.”8 That defence of the ritual laws he summed up in a letter to an 
aggressive reformer.’® They were, he explained, a necessary bond of union of the 
true theists, and they would have to be preserved “‘so long as polytheism, anthropo- 
morphism and religious usurpation dominated the globe”, and so long as attempts 
were made by means of Jesuit conversions to lure the Jews into the other camp 
“with every appearance of friendliness”. 

But Mendelssohn was far too acute an observer of his own state of mind to have 
remained unaware of the tragic ambivalence of his spiritual stand. He also sensed 
that that inner cleavage was the real cause of the severe melancholia that had 
gripped him immediately after the Lavater dispute. He tried to overcome that 
depression by seeking to annul the separation between the two worlds in which 
he lived and which he loved. He brought together what in his view belonged 
together: “‘the rational certitude of Jewish religion and the rational certitude of 
the Western spirit”.8° At the same time he endeavoured to preserve the specific 
and unique asset of the Jewish people: the Revealed Law. And he demanded that 
that Law should not only be tolerated but recognised and understood and accepted 
as an independent religious power on the same footing as the other religious powers. 

In his Jerusalem, the consummation of his unfulfilled love for both the Jewish 
and the German spirit eluded Mendelssohn, and he was not then granted the 
chance of serving his heavenly and his earthly Venus with the same devotion. But 
these prizes came to him when he wrote his translation of the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms and the Song of Songs from Hebrew into German. Here he wonderfully 
married his “father tongue” and mother tongue and blended the profound 
rhythm of David’s psalms with the bright sonorities of Lessing’s poetic language 
in astonishing beauty and inner harmony. 

At first Mendelssohn had intended no more than to bring his Yiddish-speaking 
nation through his German Bible into intimate contact with the culture of the age 


"Ibid. 

78Mendelssohn’s letter to Herz Homberg of 1. 3. 1784. Ges. Schriften, vol. V, pp. 675 ff.; Homberg. 
the teacher of Mendelssohn’s children, was an enlightened educator and co-translator of the 
Pentateuch, ; 

™Mendelssohn’s letter to Homberg of 22. 9. 1783. Ibid., pp. 668 ff. 

80M. Susman, op. cit., p. 278. 
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“from which they have been kept at such a distance that one might almost despair 
of the possibility of improvement’’.®! Above all he wanted to ensure by a better 
translation and elucidation that the Holy Books which had been rendered in- 
comprehensible by hypocrisy and clerics’ cunning should again be read and under- 
stood.*? What he meant was that he wanted to put an end to the traditional Bible 
study of his time, based on the commentary by Rashi’? and rid instruction of the 
medieval “excrescences and bizarreries” which were burdening the young “with 
a ballast of sophisms and casuistry’’.®4 

He had similar motives in translating the Psalms to which he wanted to restore 
the peculiar quality, the music and the substance of the original which, he thought, 
had been lost in the ‘‘occidental edifice of rhyme” of previous translators.®* 

Mendelssohn’s Bible translation was placed under a ban by the orthodox Rabbis 
of Firth and Frankfurt-on-Main, Prague and Altona and publicly rejected by the 
Polish and Lithuanian scholars. Yet, “‘the minor storm that had gathered over his 
poor book did not cause him the slightest alarm... A man who will quail and 
quake at every electric spark is not fit to be an observer’’.®¢ 

And yet his heart did quail and quake, and indeed cease to beat before his 
allotted time, when he was called once more, for the last time, to defend the mono- 
theism of the Jewish religion against the philosophy of Baruch Spinoza and to 
save the honour of Lessing, now dead, whose image, he believed, had been dis- 
torted and disgraced before posterity. 

In 1785 the writer Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi published a little book: On the 
Teachings of Spinoza in Letters to Mr. Moses Mendelssohn.** 

On the strength of confidential conversations with Lessing shortly before his 
death Jacobi informed the public that Lessing had been a follower of Spinoza. 
This revelation had a shattering effect on all who had been close to Lessing, but 
especially on Mendelssohn whom Lessing had esteemed above others. He simply 
could not bring himself to believe that a man of sound reputation should dare 
assert that Lessing, the editor of the Wolfenbiittel fragments, the author of Nathan, 
the bold resolute thinker who had refuted all his adversaries, the incisive and pro- 
found critic, the great and admired defender of Theism and rational religion — 
that Lessing had been a Spinozist and thus a weakling and hypocrite, atheist and 
sophist of loose principles.*® 


81Letter to Hennings of 29. 6. 1779, see: B. Badt-Strauss, op.cit., p. 223. 

82Letter to Herz Homberg of 22. 9. 1783, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, p. 669. 

83S. Bernfeld, ‘Moses Mendelssohns Wirken im Judentum’, loc. cit. 

§4Utterance of Rabbi Jacob Emden, see: Schalom Ben-Chorin, ‘Jüdische Bibeliibersetzungen in 
Deutschland’, LBI Year Book IV (1959), pp. 311 ff.; H. L. Goldschmidt, Das Vermächtnis des 
deutschen Fudentums, Frankfurt/M. 1957; also Jacob Toury, ‘Die Anfange des Jiidischen Zeitungs- 
wesens in Deutschland’, in: Bulletin des Leo Baeck Instituts, 38-39 (1967), pp. 93 ff. Herrmann 
M. Z. Meyer/Jacob Toury, ‘Kohelet Mussar, Berichtigungen, Erganzungen, Meinungen’, 
ibid., 41 (1968), pp. 48 ff. 

857 etter to Michaelis of November, 1770. Ges. Schriften, vol. V, pp. 504 ff. 

’8Mendelssohn to Hennings, 29. 6. 1779. See B. Badt-Strauss, op.cit., p. 222. 

8’Breslau, 1785. 

88Moses Mendelssohn, An die Freunde Lessings. Ein Anhang zu Herrn Facobis Briefwechsel über die 
Lehre des Spinoza, Berlin 1786. Posthumously published by Johann Jacob Engel. Ges. Schriften, 
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He was hurt to the quick to find that the man who had been his friend for scores 
of years and who had known all his thoughts and feelings and the innermost 
recesses of his heart as well as his weaknesses and shortcomings should have 
concealed from him the change of his spiritual beliefs. Mendelssohn was convinced 
that if Lessing had really accepted the philosophy of Spinoza at the end of his life, 
he had concealed his conversion only out of consideration for his friend’s religious 
faith. Thus he had demonstrated a more genuine piety than Jacobi, the orthodox 
Christian, who “‘without mercy tried to knock the crutch out of the lame man’s 
hand”. 

In Mendelssohn’s view it was precisely that orthodoxy that had been Jacobi’s 
underlying motive in acquainting Lessing with the philosophy of Spinoza. He 
had meant to lead the writer into the mazes of that philosophy so as to lead him 
back all the sooner ‘‘on to the level and sure path of faith”. 

In his bitter closing words Mendelssohn recommended ‘Jacobi to obey the ruling 
power of his faith, to pay no heed to rational arguments but fight the doubts 
stirring within him with the coercive power of his Church. 

As for himself: “I am returning also to the belief of my fathers which, according 
to the first and original meaning of the word, signifies not belief in doctrines and 
opinions but trust and confidence in the qualities of God.” And he hoped that that 
unreserved trust would give him the strength to find the truths he was searching 
for without having to lean on any authority other than the omnipotence of his 
God. 

A few days after handing this manuscript To Lessing’s Friends to the publisher, 
Mendelssohn died,®* ‘“‘without death-rattle, without convulsions, his features 
undistorted, his customary friendliness on his lips, as if an angel had kissed him 
away from earth. The lamp went out because there was no more oil, and, bearing 
in mind his constitution, only a man like him, of his wisdom, self-mastery, modera- 
tion and inner tranquillity could have been able to keep the flame burning for 
fifty-seven years.”’9° 


Vv 


None of the Jewish friends of his own generation understood Moses Mendelssohn 
better than Naphtali Hartwig Wessely,*+ two years his senior, a refined, imaginative 
and noble character. Much like Aron Salomon Gumperts he had been able to 
develop his many-sided abilities — by which he was cut out for a philologist 


SI aa as ia ’ 
vol. III, pp. 1 ff. See also Mendelssohn’s correspondence with Elise Reimarus, Jacobi, Kant 
and Nicolai, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, pp. 693 fF., 699 fE., 707 f£., 712 ff., 717, 720, 595-597, 634; also 
Moses Mendelssohn, ‘Morgenstunden oder Vorlesungen über das Daseyn Gottes’, Berlin 1785, 
Ges. Schriften, vol. II, 1843. 

8°On 4. 1. 1786. 

9‘ Marcus Herz’ Erzählung über Mendelssohns Tod. In Engels Vorrede zu Mendelssohns 
Schrift’, Ges. Schriften, vol. II. 

Wolf Aloys Meisel, Leben und Wirken Naphtali Hartwig Wessely’s, 1841; on Wessely’s family 
relationships cf. Jacob Jacobson, Jüdische Trauungen in Berlin, Berlin 1968, No. 27 (annotation), 
No. 113 (annotation), No. 78 and pp. 71 ff. 
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rather thana philosopher — free from external pressures. Born in Copenhagen, 
educated in Hamburg, living in Amsterdam and Berlin as the head of large 
merchant firms he had easily learned the Danish, German, Dutch and French 
languages; as a pupil of the renowned cabbalist and Talmudist Jonathan Eibe- 
schiitz he had been initiated into the secrets of the Talmud and had become an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Hebrew language. As a widely travelled merchant he 
had come into contact with the inhabitants of many countries, and had had an 
opportunity of comparing their manners and customs with the manners and 
customs of his own people. Through his relations with Moses Mendelssohn — to 
whose Bible translation he made substantial contributions — his eyes were opened 
to the intellectual and spiritual plight of his Jewish brothers in Germany. 

Full of admiration though he was for Mendelssohn’s greatness and achievement, 
Wessely took an independent view of his philosophy of Judaism. He was reluctant 
to equate the Jewish religion with the religion of reason, for he considered the 
human mind too imperfect to be able to distinguish truth from falsehood with 
certainty. “To no mortal has God ever given the scales in which he could weigh 
truth against prejudice with sufficient certainty to convince himself and others so 
firmly that his conviction was to become universal truth.” Such achievement is 
beyond the reasoning powers of mortal men. 

Like Herder and Hamann he believed that it was possible, by exploring the 
language of a people, to come close to unravelling the ancient mysteries of its 
origin, the germination and growth of its peculiar spirit, and the innermost meaning 
of its history. That is why he wanted to rediscover the treasures of the Hebrew 
language that had got lost with the passing of the ages, to free it of alien disfiguring 
additions, of blatant prejudices and superstitious concepts, so as to restore it in its 
noble purity and austere greatness. 

Herder in his Spirit of Hebrew Poetry expressed astonishment that no epic poem 
had yet been written about the figure of Moses. Indeed, the delivery of a people 
from slavery and its education to the purest worship of God and the freest state 
known in such ancient times struck him as a nobler theme than adventures, battles 
and wanderings. It was Herder’s wish, however, that such a theme should be tackled 
not by a German but by a “German Hebrew”, because it was a “national subject 
to him”, and his earlier natural acquaintance with the poets of his nation gave 
him greater naivety than a German scholar could have. 

This task was fulfilled by Wessely in his Hebrew epic poem Mosaide, translated 
into German by Professors Hufnagel and Spalding and himself. Wessely said of 
the Mosaide that it was a didactic poem in which he had endeavoured to elucidate 
the Scripture and at the same time to fill the gaps in the biblical narration with 
conversations and to “reveal truth from its depths”. Modern scholars have noted 
that through his purification and refinement of the Hebrew language Wessely 
had accomplished a “new and revolutionary deed”, and that “the Ashkenazy 
world was indebted to him for the rebirth of Hebrew sacred literature’’.™* 


*2Baruch Benedikt Kurzweil, ‘The Image of the Western Jew in Modern Hebrew Literature,’ 
in: LBI Year Book VI (1961), pp. 170 ff. 
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The First Generation 3I 


While the Jewish world of the eighteenth century was not yet capable of recognis- 
ing the full importance of Wessely’s Hebrew studies, his little book Words of Truth 
and Peace, published in 1782, caused a storm of indignation. In it Wessely urged 
the Austrian Jews to comply with the Edict of Tolerance of the Emperor Josef II, 
which had demanded the transformation of the outdated Jewish educational system, 
opened public institutions of education and universities to Jewish children and 
students, allowed Jews to learn artisan trades, and required Jewish businessmen 
to keep their books and correspondence in German.’ 

Wessely sought to reassure the Austrian Jews who were agitated over the innova- 
tion by demonstrating that God had endowed man with intellectual and spiritual 
forces to develop and perfect himself, so that “the treasures of revelation” should 
be open to him. Yet those treasures could not be made manifest if the child 
continued to be instructed by ill-educated and ill-mannered schoolmasters in the 
mechanical repetition of words he could not understand, and if he was forbidden 
to attend public schools and universities. By dividing the “‘branches of learning 
into those appertaining to man and those appertaining to the Israelite”, he ex- 
plained that although Judaic learning, ‘‘on the strength of its divine origin”, 
was far above secular knowlegde, yet it could fully unfold only when combined 
with the learning commonto man. He went still further and argued that the Jew 
could become a useful citizen of the world and discharge his duties in the State 
and society even if he had no Judaic knowledge. No Jew, he declared, was able 
to “‘diffuse light and order at large” even though he were most diligent in obeying 
the Law and though he observed its rules punctiliously. For “the man who is 
lacking in the social virtues, who sets himself apart from other people in all his 
doings, who is not interested in anything of concern to them, must of necessity 
become noisome and useless, and his knowledge contemptible’’.*4 

Public opinion — especially among the orthodox Rabbis of Poland, Bohemia 
and the Reich — was less scandalised by Mendelssohn’s Bible translation than by 
the heresy of Wessely, at whom, accordingly, “bans were hurled from all 
quarters’’.*5 

Although Wessely was deeply wounded by such strictures, which were tant- 
amount to moral execution, he declined any assistance in this struggle on the 
part of his friends. Nevertheless Moses Mendelssohn, David Friedlander, Daniel 
Itzig and other influential members of the community interceded for him when 
the Berlin Chief Rabbi Hirschel Lewin joined the campaign and was about to ban 
the German edition of Words of Truth and Peace and to banish Wessely from Berlin. 

When, in spite of the intervention of the Prussian Minister of Education von 
Zedlitz —- who had taken action at Mendelssohn’s request — the Berlin Chief 
Rabbi took the matter to the Elders of the Community so as to be able to act 
against Wessely with greater authority, Mendelssohn took more energetic steps. 


3L. Margolis and A. Marx, A. History of the Jewish People, Philadelphia 1927. 
Jakob Katz, Die Entstehung der Judenassimilation in Deutschland und deren Ideeologie, op.cit., pp. 53-54, 
*5Mendelssohn’s letter to Isaak Wolf of 11. 7. 1782, Ges. Schriften, vol. V, pp. 600 ff. 
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The Rabbi had no right whatever, he wrote® in a letter addressed to Friedlander 
but meant for publication, to arrogate to himself such power over writers and to 
forbid them to publish their books. When he himself had been forced in the course 
of the dispute with Lavater to come out against the Christian religion, the Con- 
sistory had given him complete freedom to have all his writings printed without 
first submitting them to the ecclesiastical authority, because they had been con- 
vinced that he would write nothing liable to cause public scandal. Generally 
writers were enjoying the fullest freedom in Frederick II’s land, and that applied 
to all capable of wielding the pen, circumcised and uncircumcised alike. Was it 
really proposed, then, to punish a man only because he had censured the Jewish 
teachings and methods of education? 

Mendelssohn advised Wessely to invoke the legal freedom of the press in Ger- 
many, to insist on his right and go on freely to express his opinion. 

Thus the storm blew over and the author of the Mosaide was not interfered with 
any further although — as the sober-minded David Friedlander pointed out years 
later — it was not reason but fear that had silenced the Rabbis. 


VI 


If Mendelssohn was the first religious philosopher of German Jewry and Wessely 
the first philologist of the Hebrew language, their contemporary Ephraim Kuh 
(born 1731) was the first German-Jewish poet of the modern age.” 

He came from the wealthiest and most highly respected Jewish family in Breslau. 
As a son of Moses Daniel Kuh, a big businessman and manufacturer, Ephraim 
enjoyed a thorough Jewish and German education. He was still in his boyhood 
when a Polish schoolmaster acquainted him with the ideas of the Berlin Enlighten- 
ment. At the same time he had learnt English, French, Italian and Latin and 
devoured all books he could get hold of with a ravenous appetite, so that Corneille 
and Racine, Voltaire and Rousseau, Milton and Pope, Petrarch and Tasso were 
more vivid and real to him than his family and friends. He was no pedagogue like 
Bendavid or Friedlander, no philologist like Wessely, no philosopher like Mendels- 
sohn; he had no interest in the natural sciences and medicine like Aron Gumperts 
or Marcus Herz; nor did he belong to the group of Jewish reformers who wanted 
to break down the fence round the old Law, and build a brighter and more joyous 
synagogue. 

When, in 1763, he had been made cashier of the newly founded gold and silver 
manufactory of his Berlin uncle Veitel Ephraim, he regularly attended the lively 


Letter to David Friedlander of 17. 4. 1782 and preface by Friedlander to this letter of March 
1820. Ges. Schriften, vol. V, p. 593. 

*?Friedrich Schlichtegroll, Nekrolog auf das Jahr 1790, vol. II, pp. 357 ff.; M. Kayserling, Der 
Dichter Ephraim Kuh. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 1864; Berthold Auerbach, 
Dichter und Kaufmann, Ein Lebensgemdlde aus der Zeit Moses Mendelssohn, 4th ed., Stuttgart 1860; 
Hans Rothert, Ephraim Moses Kuh, Dissertation, Munich 1927; Arthur Galliner, ‘Ephraim 
Kuh. Ein Jidisch-deutscher Dichter der Aufklarungszeit’, in: Bulletin des Leo Baek Institvts. 
19 (1962), pp. 189 ff. 
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philosophical, literary and educational discussions at the house of Moses Mendels- 
sohn. But even then he was at a loss as to the direction he ought to take and could 
not find the standard by which to measure his own strength. He moved between 
the poles of exuberant joy and unfathomable sadness, of an active urge for poetic 
creation and objective observation, passive absorption with his own mysterious 
ego and contemplation of his pain-racked soul. And so his writings do not so much 
mirror the fate of the Jews of his era as the personal fate of a highly unstable per- 
sonality who is helplessly exposed to the evil of this world, without having the 
strength to fight it. 

His epigrams, fables and odes — very often imitations or free renderings of his 
models, Martial and Catullus, Ramler and Gleim, Logau and Haller, Wieland 
and Lessing — are reflective and moralising, portraying not the development ofa 
life but the moods of the moment. His love poems, addressed to various Adelheids, 
Rosalies and Phyllises, have much to say about sombre Fates and good Muses, 
about paradise and hell, and belong, both by form and content, to the genre of 
tender and gallant anacreontic trifles of the century. He laments over the deep 
wound inflicted on his heart by love and burning in his bowels like an Etna; he 
appeals to Thalia for help in singing a song in praise of his beloved; or he swears 
to his adored that the incandescence of his love will not be quenched till the 
hour of his death. 

In his epigrams, on the other hand, Ephraim Kuh writes with mocking wit 
and sarcasm about the jealousy of men, the faithlessness of women, and the greed 
of the rich. The bitter epigram ‘Harpax’s last Will and Testament’ may have been 
intended as an inglorious monument to his rich uncle, the mint lessee Ephraim, 
from whom he had parted in violent anger. 

Living in Breslau sick, impoverished, melancholy, the poet was shunned by the 
orthodox Jews on account of his enlightened views, and on one occasion even cited 
before a Rabbinical Court because he had failed to observe one of the fast-days. 
Yet he remained a loyal member of his community. In the end, when his mind 
was no longer clear, when he was helpless and paralysed, estranged from both his 
Jewish and Christian friends, he begged the heavenly Father to hear his prayer, 
to steel his spirit in woe and misfortune, to imbue him with love for everyone and 
give him strength when the Angel of Death came to call him. 


Vil 


Whereas Mendelssohn and Wessely held on to ancient tradition and conscienti- 
ously observed the instructions of the Law, the younger generation following after 
Mendelssohn was more revolutionary, more spirited and combative, and more 
eager for reform than their master. Some of them came from very wealthy families 
and had parents who had themselves received a sound secular education. Thus, 
David Friedlander, born in 1750, was the son of Joachim Moses Friedlander, a 
man of ability and sagacity, the influential head of the Kénigsberg community, 
one of the few East Prussian Jews who had acquired a “privilege general”, which 
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included all the rights of Christian merchants and entitled him to engage in 
“trade over bushel and scales”.?”8 He had mastered German as well as foreign 
languages, he collected precious works of art, and rare German, French, English 
and Hebrew books, travel descriptions and historical works. 

Lazarus Bendavid relates in his autobiography® that both his father and mother 
— a daughter of the silk manufacturer Hirsch David — spoke German and French 
fluently, and that his father had written “fine commercial essays” and had had an 
intimate knowledge of French literature. Bendavid also had the rare good fortune 
of being instructed by a cultured and understanding Jewish teacher who taught 
his pupils the rules of Hebrew grammar and Aristotelian logic on the basis of the 
writings of Maimonides. Later he studied Latin with a Christian professor and 
taught himself Arabic, Syriac and mathematics. When he had an opportunity in 
1790, as the escort of a young student, to attend lectures at Göttingen University, 
to use the library there and make the acquaintance of Professors Lichtenberg, 
Kastner and Michaelis, he acquired an academic education, especially in mathe- 
matics and philosophy, one of the first German Jews to achieve such distinction. 

Isaak Euchel, the best Hebraist of that generation, was a pupil of Kant’s and 
was highly esteemed by the philosopher who wanted to have him appointed Lector 
in the Hebrew Language at the University of Königsberg. 

Marcus Herz, who became a lifelong friend of Kant’s, was enabled by the Fried- 
lander family to study philosophy in Königsberg and medicine in Halle, where he 
got his doctor’s degree. He became Prussian professor of philosophy, Counsellor 
of the Principality of Waldeck and physician in ordinary, and a member of the 
Helvetic Society of Corresponding Physicians and Surgeons and other learned 
societies.1°° 


98‘Ein Brief Moses Mendelssohns und 6 Briefe David Friedlaenders’, in: Zeitschrift für die Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Deutschland, edited by L. Geiger, vol. I, 1886, pp. 253 ff.; David Friedlaender, 
Aktensticke, die Reform der Jüdischen Kolonien in den Preußischen Staaten betreffend, 1793; David 
Friedlaender, Briefe über die Moral des Handels geschrieben im Jahre 1785, Berlin 1817; J. H. Ritter, 
Mendelssohn und Lessing als Begründer der Reformation im Judentum, part 1, 1858; J. H. Ritter, David 
Friedlaender, Sein Leben und sein Wirken, 1861; E. Fraenkel, ‘David Friedlaender und seine Zeit’, 
in: Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, 6, No. 2/3, 1935, pp. 65 ff.; I. Elbogen, 
‘David Friedlaender, Übersetzung des Gebetbuches, ibid., pp. 130 ff.; J. Jacobson, ‘Aus David 
Friedlaenders Mussestunden’, ibid., p. 134; M. Freudenthal, ‘Ein Geschlecht von Erziehern’, 
ibid., pp. 141 ff.; Isaac Eisenstein-Barzilay, ‘The Treatment of the Jewish Religion in the 
Literature of the Berlin Haskalah’, in: American Academy for Jewish Research. Proceedings, vol. 24, 
1955; by the same author, ‘The Italian and Berlin Haskalah (Parallels and Differences)’, in: 
American Academy for Jewish Research, Proceedings, vol. 29, 1960/61. 

%L. Geiger, L. Bendavid, Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. II, pp. 318 £.; Jüdisches Athenaeum. 
Gallerie berühmter Manner jüdischer Abstammung und jüdischen Glaubens von der letzten Hälfte des 18. 
bis zum Schluß der ersten Hälfte des 19 Jahrhunderts, Grimma and Leipzig 1851, pp. 16-17; Jakob 
Guttmann, Lazarus Bendavid’, in: Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Fudentums, 
61, N.F., 25, 1/2, 1917, pp. 26 f., 126 ff. 

100F, Schlichtegroll, Nekrolog der Teutschen für das 19. Jahrhundert, vol. IIL, 1805, pp. 27 ff.; ‘Über 

Berlin. Von einem Fremden’, in: Berlinische Monatsschrift, 12. Stiick, December 1784, pp. 556 
ff.; Der ‘Teutsche Merkur’ vom Jahre 1785, \0th letter, p. 251; Ludwig Lesser, Chronik der Gesell- 
schaft der Freunde in Berlin, Berlin 1842; J. Minor, ‘Historisches zur Berliner Judenfrage’, in: 
Jüdisches Literaturblatt, No. 6/7, 1882; H. Landsberg, Henriette Herz, Ihr Leben und ihre Zeit, 1913; 
Henri Brunschwig, ‘L’Aufklarung et le Mouvement philosémitique en Prusse a la fin du dix- 
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David Friedlander was an enterprising, successful, far-seeing silk manufacturer 
and wrote for the Royal Government treatises on the improvement and advance- 
ment of trade and manufacture. For a young Jewish friend, who had complained 
about the selfish practices of merchants, he wrote an essay on the ‘Morality of 
Trade’, in which he drew the ideal picture of a modern entrepreneur. To begin 
with, the merchant needs a knowledge of human character and sound realism. 
His basic virtues are not benevolence, nobility and loving-kindness, but a sense of 
justice, veracity, fairness and the consciousness of discharging an important social 


function. For trade is the link that unites the remotest peoples. Through trade, - 


standards of conduct, science and knowledge are diffused from pole to pole, and 
the products of the earth and the industry and inventions of men are multiplied, 
refined and improved. 

He was a pupil and friend of Moses Mendelssohn and adopted his theories on 
the diffusion of culture and education among his correligionists. He translated the 
Hebrew prayers and some sections of the Bible and the Talmud into German. He 
also translated poems, odes and epigrams by German authors into Hebrew. 

The ‘Prayers of the Jews Throughout the Year, Translated and Annotated’ and 
the subsequent ‘Proverbs of the Fathers and Various Benedictions and Prayers’, 
published in 1786, were still written in Hebrew characters, on the model of Mendels- 
sohn’s translation of the Pentateuch. Friedlander set out to convey in clear and 
simple language the true content of the prayers of his nation, because he was 
aware of their “beneficial effect on the human soul”. 

Yet, only a few years after Mendelssohn’s death, clearly influenced by Spalding, 
Nicolai, Teller and other Protestant reformers, he considered the prayers of no 
significance, but ‘‘full of blasphemy and idolatry” and their language an insult 
alike to “ear, logic and grammar”. 

The Jewish religion knew no articles of faith like other religions, he said in 
1793.1% Nor was there religious education among the Jews. The traditional laws 
which Mendelssohn had deemed so vital for the survival of Judaism, were in 
Friedlander’s view so ill-suited “to the present times, customs and liberties that 
within ten years there would have to be a revolution among the Jews in respect of 
religious affairs”. As soon as they lived no longer in Jew street but dispersed among 
the peoples with the freedom to watch the changing of the guard and visit the 
theatre, the Jews would come to look upon their past ways of dressing, speaking 
and observing the commandments as bothersome and ridiculous, !°? 

Since the teachings of Jewish religion ran counter to common sense, they 
ought to be replaced in this age of Enlightenment and humanity by the fundamental 
truths of natural religion, and the ceremonies and laws once handed down to the 
children of Israel for educational purposes ought to be repealed. He advised a 


huitiéme siécle’, in: Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, vol. 12, Sept./Oct., No. 71, 
1935; Heinz Mosche Graupe, ‘Mordechai Gumpel (Levison),’ in: Bulletin des Leo Baeck 
Instituts, 17 (1962), pp. 1 ff. 

101 Aktenstiicke die Reform der Jüdischen Kolonien in den Preußischen Staaten betreffend, 1793. 

103 Zeitschrift für Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, vol. I, 1886, p. 251. 
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friend who sent his son to a Jewish school in the morning and a German one in the 
afternoon, to give the child a wholly Jewish or wholly German education so as 
not to expose him to unnecessary conflicts of conscience.!° For in each of those 
institutions he was being fashioned into a completely different person. In the morn- 
ing he was living in an unreal world in which people were speaking and acting and 
amusing themselves in completely different ways than in the world of his after- 
noons. 

While Friedlander had been ready, for the sake of political equality, to adopt the 
Protestant faith, on the assumption that he would be allowed to remain loyal to 
the principles of pure rational religion, without having to embrace a single dogma 
of the Christian religion, Lazarus Bendavid, a more radical man and the most 
systematic thinker of that progressive generation declined “to change the outward 
emblem of faith”. 

Brought up in a liberal parental home where the traditional ritual laws were not 
all too strictly observed, he combined “strength of intellect and character witha 
magnificent urbane education”. He was, according to Heine, ‘‘a sage cast in the 
mould of antiquity, bathed in the sunlight of Greek serenity, a monument to 
truest virtue, in duty tempered to the hardness of the marble of the categorical 
imperative propounded by his master, Immanuel Kant’’.1°4 

Through his lectures and treatises he spread the knowledge of Kant’s teachings 
on pure and practical reason among Christians and Jews alike, but at the same 
time he endeavoured no less strenuously to enlighten and inform his fellow Jews, 
in order to free them from the mediaeval darkness in which, he believed, they had 
slumbered for centuries. 

In his work Some Observations on the Characteristics of the Jews Bendavid analysed 
the relationship between Jews and Christians and suggested to the Jews how they 
could alleviate their intellectual and spiritual plight. To help the Jews, he thought, 
it was necessary first of all to have a clear perception of their slave mentality, then 
to foster among them a greater understanding of their fellow men, and above all 
to abolish the meaningless and utterly outdated ritual laws. Bendavid looks upon 
those laws as the cause of all misfortunes that have dogged the Jews: of the rift 
separating them from one another; of the segregation keeping them inexorably 
apart from their environment; of the damage sustained by their character; of 
the danger they posed to the State. Not until the ritual laws were abolished with 
the help of the governments, not until the enlightened Jew decided toremain in 
the fold of his own religion, foregoing the advantages of baptism, would it be 
possible for the original teachings of Moses to be restored to their proper meaning 
and purity and to be truly understood by their votaries. 


“Among the important schools I would also class those of the Jewish nation”, 
said a writer in Berlinische Monatsschrift in 1784.1095 “For if that strange people is 


L03Tbid, 
104Jakob Guttmann, ‘Lazarus Bendavid’, loc. cit., pp. 26 ff., 126 ff. 
19512, Stück, pp. 556 ff. 
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ever to be enlightened, it is clear — since the governments will evidently do noth- 
ing in this cause — that it must be accomplished through the people’s inherent 
inner strength, through the education which the Jews acquire by their own effort 
and which, in turn, they pass on to the younger ones who are more receptive. 
Truly a hard problem, indeed one that seems nearly impossible to solve: that a 
people oppressed for thousands of years as a result of its unhappy situation and 
through our fault; a people of whom millions have sunk almost beneath humanity, 
shall summon the courage and strength and skill to rise again and reflect on the 
foremost subjects of human enlightenment.” And yet that difficult undertaking had 
been accomplished to such an extent that beneficial effusions of the light emanating 
from the Jews had begun to spread even to the Christians who held a monopoly 
of rule and wisdom. The “difficult undertaking” referred to by the author was the 
establishment of a Jewish school for the poor and a free school as well as a printing 
press in Berlin. 

In 1761 the mint entrepreneurs Ephraim and Sons and Daniel Itzig applied 
to the Prussian Government for permission to found a Jewish school,!°%* where 
poor children up to the ages of eighteen to twenty-one years were to be instructed 
by Jewish and Christian teachers in the Torah and the Prophets, but also in 
Latin, French, arithmetic, mathematics and other sciences. The aim of the school 
was to equip Jewish youth with a better and more virtuous education, so that one 
day they might be able to render useful services to the State. 

The Fiscal General and Danckelmann, the Minister, supported the application, 
since “the motives of the entrepreneurs may be deemed legitimate and praise- 
worthy, good schooling is conducive to civilised standards of conduct, and any- 
thing serving the education of youth must be advanced regardless of the difference 
of religion”. Itzig and Ephraim, who had undertaken to defray the costs and assume 
supervision over the institution, for which they intended to buy the former Lieb- 
mann school, obtained on the 24th July 1762 the concession authorising them “to 
establish a school for the education and instruction of twelve poor Jewish 
children”’.1° 

A greater stir was caused by the foundation of a Jewish free school by David 
Friedlander, his brother-in-law Isaak Daniel Itzig, and Hartwig Wessely in 1776. 
The direction of the school was entrusted to Lazarus Bendavid. Seven years later the 
number of its pupils had risen to seventy-three!. They were instructed by Christian 
and Jewish teachers “‘in the elements of the things man needs to know”, and every 
year had to take a public examination in the presence of Moses Mendelssohn and 


1Report by Uhden of 28. 5. 1761, Geh. St. A. Gen. Dir. Kurmark, Tit. COX XXII, No. 24; 
Eingabe by Ephraim and sons and Daniel Itzig of 13. 7. 1761, ibid. ; report by Danckelmann 
to the General Directorate of 19. 8. 1761, ibid.; Gutachten by Uhden of 2. 10. 1761, ibid. ; 
report by the Kurmarkische Kammer of 11. 4. 1762, ibid. 

107 Ibid, 

108Kingabe der Direktoren der Jüdischen Freischule an den König vom 8.1.1784, see M. Stern, 
‘Die Konzession zur Errichtung der orientalischen Buchdruckerei und Buchhandlung in 
Berlin, 1784’, in: Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, 6, 1935, pp. 168 ff. 
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other educated members of the community as well as Christian scholars.1° The 
poorer children were allowed to attend the school free of charge, those better off 
paid school fees of up to two Thaler a month, while the rich Jews of Berlin made 
major voluntary contributions or endowments in favour of the school. 

In order to render the maintenance of the institution independent of private 
charity and assure it of a regular income, David Friedlander and Isaak Daniel Itzig 
requested the Government in 1784 to sanction the establishment of a printing 
shop from the proceeds of which they could pay for the running of the school. 
Frederick declined the foundation of a German printing shop but allowed printing 
in Hebrew and other oriental languages, because — as the Minister, Münchhausen, 
put it — the advancement of the Hebrew language deserved encouragement in 
more respects than one. 

Almost simultaneously with the foundation of the Jewish free school, David 
Friedlander and his brother-in-law launched a Hebrew periodical under the name 
Ha-Meassef (The Collector).14° It was modelled on the widely read Berliner Monats- 
schrift, and was to be the “‘mouthpiece of the Haskala’’, that is to say it was to act 
as an intellectual rallying point for the Jewish reformers of Germany and Austria, 
especially the Berlin, Königsberg and Breslau Maskilim, in their great and respon- 
sible task. The periodical was to discuss all the problems of the age, the topics of 
pedagogics, grammar, philosophy, philology and classics, and to examine afresh 
the relationship of the Jews to God and religion, to the State and society in a 
changed world. 

The contributors to the periodical — the Hebraist Isaak Euchel, David Fried- 
lander, Hartwig Wessely, the linguist Joel Löwe, the grammarian Isaak Saatnow, 
the pedagogue and Pentateuch commentator Herz Homberg, the eminent scientist, 
physician and Hebrew author Mordechai Gumpel (Levison) — did not constitute 
a homogeneous group. Wessely represented the older generation and, like Mendels- 
sohn, adhered to ancient tradition, while Gumpel’s writings have been said to 
have “embodied the German Rabbinate of the eighteenth century, presenting a 
synthesis of Maimonides, Jakob Emden and the sensationalist English philoso- 
phers”,!! and Herz Homberg was as out and out and aggressive an innovator as 
David Friedlander and Lazarus Bendavid. 

But it was, to begin with, far from the intention of the Meassfim to frighten the 
Jewish public by their revolutionary tendencies and to demand too radical a 
reform in all spheres of life. In the main they wanted to establish a purified classical 
Hebrew language in order to displace Yiddish, which Mendelssohn, too, had 
considered the root cause of cultural degradation; they wanted to seek “ʻa rational 
109Fingabe der Direktoren des jüdischen Erziehungs-Instituts, Isaak Daniel Itzig und David 

Friedlaender, vom 30. 7. 1781, Geh. St. A. Gen. Dep. des Gen. Dir. Tit. LVII, No. 10; M. 

Stern, ‘Gutachten und Briefe David Friedländers’, in: Zeitschrift für Geschichte der Juden in 

Deutschland, 6, 1935, pp. 113 ff; M. Freudenthal, ‘Ein Geschlecht von Erziehern’, ibid., 

pp. 141 ff.; M. Stern, ‘Jugendunterricht in der Berliner jüdischen Gemeinde während des 18. 

Jahrhunderts’, in: Jahrbuch der Fiidisch-Literarischen Gesellschaft, vol. XIX, 1928, p. 39. 
Ritter, David Friedlaender. Sein Leben und Wirken, 1861; Ludwig Geiger, Geschichte der Juden in 


Berlin, vols. I and II, Berlin 1871. 
wH, M. Graupe, ‘Mordechai Gumpel. ..’, loc. cit., p. 5. 
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interpretation of Holy Scripture from its own sources’’,!? in order to break the 
authority of the orthodox Rabbinate and to put an end to the exclusive pre- 
eminence of Talmud study; they wanted to translate or imitate German poets 
and to review philosophical writings in order to acquaint the Jewish youth with the 
contemporary secular culture. 

Even though these “Collectors” were devoid of a sense of the historically grown, 
the peculiar and specific national elements making up Judaism and the Jewish 
people, and although the mystery of religiosity and mysticism eluded them, they 
helped by their gallant efforts to make the difficult step from the ghetto into the 
modern world easier for the Jews, and to prepare the next generation for its own 
struggle for political rights and an unfettered secular education. Moreover they 
introduced the Germans once again to the essence and magic of an ancient 
language that had been extolled two hundred years earlier by Johannes Reuchlin 
as the richest and most creative of languages, because in it God spoke to man face to 
face. 


The ground for the encounter between Jews and Germans had been prepared 
for a century through the policy adopted towards the Jews by the Kings of Prussia 
and their officials. It materialised eventually in the second half of the eighteenth 
century as a result of the social transformation and of the intellectual revolution 
sparked off by the philosophy of the Enlightenment. 

Without that unique historical conjunction, the coincidence of external and 
internal factors, their interaction and interplay, it would not have been possible 
for the Jewish question to be secularised, to be transformed from a concern of the 
Christian Church into a political, economic and sociological issue and a problem 
in the history of ideas. It also needed the transformation of the harsh and ruthless 
power state of the seventeenth into the enlightened welfare state of eighteenth 
century, which “could afford to become more ethical and liberal, since the interest 
of the State no longer depended on a unity of faith used as a brace and clamp to 
secure submissiveness and obedience”’.4% 

It needed Dohm’s libertarian teachings of natural law, Herder’s philosophy 
of history, Lessing’s love which knew no prejudice, and the pure humanity of 
Goethe’s Iphigenia to enable the Jewish spirit and the German spirit to meet, 
to bring about a confrontation of Jewish religion with Christian religion, Jewish 
philosophy and Western philosophy. 

It needed above all the readiness, the open hearts and receptive minds of Jewry 
itself to seize the unique opportunity of that historic hour and measure their own 
view of the world against the alien view of the world, without minimising the gap 
separating them or overrating the common elements uniting them. 


112Salomon Maimon, op. cit., p. 321. 

nsF, Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsräson in der neuen Geschichte, 2nd ed., Munich 1960, p. 336. Cf. 
also Selma Stern-Täubler, ‘Das Judenproblem im Wandel der Staatsformen’, in: Zeitschrift 
für Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, II, 1930, pp. 1-13. Reprinted in: Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums tm deutschen Sprachbereich. Ein Querschnitt, edited by Kurt Wilhelm, vol. I, Tübingen 1967 
(Schriftenreihe wissenschaftlicher Abhandlungen des Leo Baeck Instituts, 16), pp. 281 ff. 
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It needed a great deal of steadfastness and strength, of self-mastery and self- 
denial to venture upon an encounter that was bound to stir them to their depths, 
to recast their nature, to split the core of their being and to confuse their self- 
contained coherent image of the world. 

But it also needed the confidence, as yet unshaken, the faith, as yet undeceived 
that “living through encounters, experiencing destiny, having a history”* brings 
not only upheaval and change but also the prize of new insights and new knowledge, 
new creative powers and new humanity, a new awareness of life and a new sense 
of reality. 

The full magnitude and the tragic element of that encounter, which they 
neither could nor wished to avoid, was clear to that first emancipated generation. 
They mastered their fate or were broken by it. They did not uncritically take over 
the ancient heritage, but they preserved it with reverence. For in them the “mighty 
river of tradition” was still alive that “flows in eternal majesty from the past to 
the present’’,145 and they loved it as fervently as they loved that other mighty 
river that pours from the present into the future. 

The dialogue between Germans and Jews began with the dialogue between 
Lessing and Mendelssohn, which has been characterised as “the earliest stage of 
the symbiosis between the German and the Jewish spirit”.4* The dialogue ended 
in 1933, when the symbiosis had not been accomplished though it had been “a 
realistic possibility”. 

And yet, in spite of death and annihilation, nothing can undo the significance 
and the effect of the cighteenth-century encounter between Judaism and the 
German spirit, which bequeathed to the German Jew a “new spiritual situation 
and a transformed inward configuration’’.1!?7 The new outward form hammered 
out in the subsequent hundred and fifty years in victory and defeat, triumph and 
humiliation, enrichment and pauperisation, and the inward configuration trans- 
formed by the sudden flashes and slow lessons of experience, by accident and necess- 
ity, by tragedy and fate will be preserved by the just verdict of history as symbols 
of what was once a reality, intensely lived and experienced, and lives on today as 
a vital force of mind and spirit. 


This is a condensed English version of the final 
chapter of the author’s third volume of Der 
Preußische Staat und die Juden: Die Zeit Friedrichs 
des Großen to be published shortly by J.C.B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck) Tübingen in the Schriften- 
reihe wissenschaftlicher Abhandlungen des Leo 
Baeck Instituts. 


11¢Theodor Litt, Der deutsche Geist und das Christentum. Vom Wesen geschichtlicher Begegnung, Leipzig 
1938, p. 53. 

USR, Schneider, Das Leiden des Camoes oder Untergang und Vollendung der portugiesischen Macht, 1959, 
p. 64. 

116‘Martin Buber, Zitiert von P. Schalliick, Moses Mendelssohn und die deutsche Aufklärung’, 
in: Thilo Koch, Porträts deutsch-jiidischer Geistesgeschichte, Cologne 1961, p. 35. 
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